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REGARDING LUXURY 


VERWHELMED by a philosophy that 

makes of man a completely mundane 

creature, recent generations have neg- 
lected to consider seriously a phenomenon 
which, according to the experiences of history, 
has had disastrous consequences for any nation 
affected by the blight of unrestricted luxury. 
Wherever it has flourished, it has resulted in 
moral, physical and political corruption, and a 
loss of those qualities of character without 
which no people can remain healthy and strong. 
In France, to mention an example from modern 
times, ‘‘a free indulgence in costly gratifications 
of the appetites’”—to use Webster’s definition of 
luxury—by the members of the royal family, 
the nobles, and not a few prominent ecclesias- 
tics, must be held responsible, at least in part, 
for the extreme poverty of peasants and labor- 
ers, repeated liquidation of the national debt 
through bankruptcy, and the moral depravity, 
so widespread in the France of the eighteenth 
century. The studied simplicity practiced by 
the cruel citoyens during the first years of the 
Great Revolution was a reaction staged by doc- 
trinaires, which did not endure. In the end, 
the bourgeoisie were the victors. Once in pow- 
er, they lusted for the pleasures of life, because 
they were worldlings, like their great mentor, 
Voltaire. And like Monsieur Arouet they 
lacked both love and respect for the masses, to 
whom they pretended to extend the blessings of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

Luxury, thought by Sombart to have given 
birth to capitalism,!) now became a privilege 
of the new rich who, in European countries, 
vied with or even attempted to outdo what re- 
mained of royalty and nobility. The dailies of 
our country furnish an abundance of evidence 
that money-making and luxury are twins, 
which have grown up together, beginning with 
1850, or at the latest with the Civil War. Un- 
ashamed the metropolitan press has for many 
decades enlightened its readers with informa- 
tion of the following nature: “Brewer’s ‘Tango 
Lane’ Farewell was advertised as a ‘stag’ but 
there were at least 100 chorus girls present. 
They came to entertain, as one waiter ex- 
_ pressed it, and lingered to enjoy. Bernheimer’s 


1) ‘See chapter, The Birth of Capitalism from Lux- 
— ury, in Luxus u. Kapitalismus, Munich, 1913, p. 133. 


bill is said to have been $10,000.” About the 
same time, 1916, jewelry worth over $300,000 
was stolen from the cabin of a transatlantic 
steamer, occupied by a wealthy American wom- 
an. By indulging in “what pleases the senses 
and is also costly, or difficult to obtain”—a sec- 
ond definition of luxury—Mr. and Mrs. Got- 
rocks set an example which, in a Democracy 
promising equal opportunities, the mass was 
anxious to imitate. To capital the desire for 
luxuries and pleasure by the many granted an 
opportunity it was not slow to avail itself of. 
Making use of the means of mass production, 
Se eugers put luxuries “within the reach of 
a 3? 


Writing for the men of another age, when 
luxury was still a privilege of wealth alone, 
John Ruskin spoke of a “kind of property 
which conduces to bodily pleasures and con- 
veniences, without directly tending to sustain 
life; perhaps sometimes indirectly tending to 
destroy it.” He had in mind: “All dainty (as 
distinguished from nourishing) food, and the 
means of producing it; all scents not needed 
for health; substances valued only for their ap- 
pearance and rarity (as gold and jewels) ; 
flowers of difficult culture; animals used for de- 
light, as horses for racing.”’ To these, and such 
like, Ruskin thought “‘the term luxury or luxu- 
ries’ ought exclusively to belong.’”’?) We would 
wish to include therein also certain services or 
vocations, such as those represented by profes- 
sional dancers, mimes, ete. With night clubs 
in mind, and the far-reaching influence of a 
corrupting nature exerted by a certain type of 
music and dances, let us quote a theologian of 
former days who, discussing luxury, declares: 
“Musica etiam instrumenta multa sunt timen- 
da: Frangunt enim corda hominum et emolli- 
unt. Et ideo secundum verbum Saptentiae es- 
sent fragenda.’®) Some of our contemporaries 
express equally severe opinions regarding the 
dangers of luxurious music. Fr. J. Kreitmeier, 
S.J., quotes an outstanding writer of our day on 
this subject. Karl Petersen, having referred to 
Wagner and Richard Strauss, declares: “In the 


2) The Political Economy of Art. Routledge edition. 
London, p. 169. ay 

3) Peraldus, G., O.P. Summa Virtutum ac Vitiorum. 
Cologne, 1614, II, p. 27. 
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music of many moderns, particularly that of the 
Slavs and the Balkanites, every passion and 
lust is expressed, and the lowest pitches of the 
beast are resolved in tones. However, the mu- 
sician does not reveal his program; merely the 
fact that no one has the courage to declare this 
so, in spite of all associative evidence, saves him 
from the police. Modern pornographic writers 
are far outdone by music.”*) 

Luxury, considered as a totality, breeds hu- 
man parasites who by their activities, their 
very presence in society, lower moral standards. 
They are with us, because we have cultivated 
what they thrive on. The Evening Standard, 
of London, quite recently contained the follow- 
ing item: 

“New nude is in town. Dinora, who stands 
undraped in seven tableux to represent the 
‘plight of Poland,’ is now in Glamour Serenade 
(Prince of Wales).” 

Thus what is called “night life’ continues 
while luxury of every other kind also flourishes 
in our midst despite the crisis all mankind must 
face. In such high esteem are dancers and enter- 
tainers held, not merely by a generation of prod- 
igal sons but by people of influence, that the ap- 
pointment of two members of the profession to 
well paid positions with the Civilian Defense 
administration was seriously contemplated. 
The plan miscarried, because of opposition 
voiced in the House when, on February 6th, a 
Congressman expressed the opinion, “‘parasites 
and leeches” should be struck from the payroll. 
Of particular significance is the statement, 
made on the same occasion by Representative 
Faddis, a Democrat, that it would require the 
income-tax paid by ‘sixteen hundred married 
farmers with a net income of $1600 each year 
to pay the salary of this one dancer (Miss .. .) 
alone.” 

It was always thus in a sick society. ‘“‘While 
Huns and Goths threaten the gates [of Rome], 
dancers and drivers of racing chariots do 
not lack a single spectator,’’ wrote a perturbed 
Roman, a witness to the decline of the empire. 
Even better than this does Ammian character- 
ize the influence the “‘iust of the flesh,” that is, 
in the words of Pius XI, “the desire for pleas- 
ure,’ exercised over the corrupted masses of 
the imperial city on the Tiber. ‘When recent- 
ly,” he wrote, “it was feared a famine threat- 
ened, all poor strangers were driven from the 
city [let us remember the fate of the Okies!]. 
But were the actors likewise obliged to leave? 
No! It was deemed necessary to permit the 
crowd of lascivious mimics, as well as those 
who claim to be such, to remain for amuse- 
ment’s sake. Three thousand female dancers, 
and the necessary stage help, dance- and music 
masters, continued in Rome and were not in- 
terfered with.’®) And this although, because 
they were slaves, actors, mimics, dancers and 


4) Von Kunst u. Kiinstlern. 
5) Ammianus Marcellinus. 
330, died about the year 400. 


Freib., 1926, p. 245. 
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drivers of racing chariots, were held in con- 
tempt by the Romans. For moral reasons these 
same people were not admitted to the Christian 
communion. Only on their deathbed might they 
be received into the Church or be reconciled. 
Greater leniency was shown only those who had 
entered the ranks of the ostracized in their 
early childhood, “who were born in filth,” as 
the law expressed it. In case they reverted to 
their former habits of life, they were obliged 
to return to the stage.®) a 

Not merely Tertullian but also St. Cyprian 
and St. Augustine agree with views which ap- 
pear severe to a generation whose moral fiber 
has been influenced by naturalism and materi- 
alism, the emancipation of the flesh! Passages 
from their writings, quoted by the late Msgr. 
Seipel, Austria’s post-war chancellor, in his 
volume on “Die Wirtschaftsethischen Lehren 
der Kirchenviter,” evidence their uncompro- 
mising opinion regarding professions whose 
members the present generation refers to as 
“artists.” In addition Seipel adduces proof 
that several synods of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies had likewise upheld the traditional 
Christian attitude on the problem discussed. 
The Synod of Arles, 314 A. D., for instance, de- 
creed a chariot driver should not be permitted 
to receive holy communion-while employed in 
his profession. The same restriction applied to 
actors.) 

What is perhaps the least known of Jakob 
Burkhardt’s works, the Swiss scholar’s volume 
on the “‘Time of Constantine, the Great,” in one 
place speaks of an influence for evil exerted on 
the Roman populace by the very men who 
should have restricted the love of pleasure. It 
appears to him that the capacity of the build- 
ings and open spaces of Rome, such as the 
Colosseum and the Circus Maximus, intended to 
provide enjoyment for the pleasure-mad mass 
of Romans, was out of proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants residing within the walls of 
the city. “In order that they might be well 
filled,’ Burkhardt remarks, “there was a peo- 
ple needed who had been trained for this very 
purpose by its rulers, and who lived from gifts 
and demanded naught but a continued increase 
of pleasures.”8) Since the rise of capitalism in 
the modern world, “business” has promoted the 
very policy which developed in the at one time 
sturdy citizens of the urbs aeterna the craving 
for games and shows, both of a brutalizing and 
of an enervating kind. In consequence the 
stage as well as certain sports with us are sub- 
ordinated to the profit motive, contaminated by 
greed. 

To make matters worse, the opposition of 
producers against censorship of any kind is 
aided even by liberals engaged in wrecking lais- 
sez faire, the theory of non-interference on the 

6) Gru ' ; a esta s 5; . 
100) iT - ; - Kulturg. d. rém. Kaiserzeit. Munich, 


7)) Loe: cit. Vienna, 1907, pp. 160-61, and footnotes. 
igce Zeit Constantins d. Grossen. Basel, 18538, 
p. ; 
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part of the State in the economic affairs of its 
citizens. They do not hesitate to grant public 
authority the power to sterilize men and wom- 
en, or to instruct others in the practices of 
birth-control, while some even wish for legisla- 
tion intended to legalize euthanasia. They fear 
tuberculosis, small pox, syphilis—but deride the 
thought, expressed by Pius XI, that “no worse 
plague can be imagined, bringing trouble not 
only to families but to States than the ‘lust of 
the flesh,’” inordinate desire for pleasure.®) 
Luxuries by capital are made accessible to men, 
women and children who lack nourishing food, 
necessary clothing and furniture, and proper 
shelter. Not with the intention of promoting 
their welfare and true happiness, but that capi- 
tal may profit from the ignorance and folly of 
people in whom a love of luxury has been 
aroused. Even though their morals, their eco- 
nomic security and general well being may 
suffer, new wants are stimulated until they are 
thought needs. 

John Ruskin’s opinion on this subject contra- 

dicts that prevailing among us today. “It is 
popularly supposed,” he says, ‘“‘that it benefits 
a nation to invent a want. But the fact is, that 
the true benefit is in extinguishing a want— 
in living with as few wants as possible.” And 
this sage counsel was directed, not to the poor 
but to people of means. “What food, and 
clothes, and lodging, you honestly need, for 
your health and peace,” he tells them, ‘““you may 
righteously take. See you take the plainest you 
can serve yourself with—that you waste or 
wear nothing vainly ;—and that you employ no 
man in furnishing you with any useless lux- 
ury.” 
“That,” thought Ruskin, ‘“‘is the first lesson 
of Christian—or human economy; and depend 
upon it, my friend, it is a sound one, and has 
every voice and vote of the spirits of Heaven 
and earth to back it with, whatever the views 
the Manchester men, or any other manner of 
men, may take respecting ‘demand and sup- 
ply.’ 710) 

Neither Catholic moralists nor Ruskin deny 
luxury its place in the scheme of human things. 
But it must not harm or degrade men in pro- 
viding it or those for whose enjoyment it is 
meant. He makes this plain in a chapter on 
the “Corruption of Modern Pleasures,” based 
on the performance of a group of Japanese 
jugglers. As to youth, the influence on it of 
modern entertainments was considered injuri- 
ous by the distinguished English thinker. He 
even speaks of “all furious pursuits of pleasure 
ending in actual desire of horror and delight in 
death.’’!") ; 

“Business as usual” was at one time said to 
be the British people’s motto, even while at 
war. With us today it is apparently “pleasures 
as usual’ dominates the mind of all too many. 


London, 1923, p. 12. 


9) Ubi Arcano Det. 
' N. Y., 1868, pp. 141-42. 


10) Time and Tide. 
11) Ibid., p. 200. 
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What is evidently needed is a hardening of the 
moral fiber of the nation. Many young men 
inducted into the service were discovered to be 
soft physically; the number of those contami- 
nated by what are erroneously called “social 
diseases” was all too large. One result of lux- 
ury is, in this case, apparent. It is not acci- 
dental syphilis should have been epidemic at the 
time of the Renaissance, and almost that in the 
nineteenth century. In both of these epochs 
public and private morality were deeply affect- 
ed by contemporary thought favorable to licen- 
tiousness and luxury. While wealth and luxury 
tend to promote culture, they invariably develop 
in society and the State corruption and decay, 
unless they are supervised and their influence 
restricted. 

Grave symptoms of the disease caused by 
the twain have long disturbed serious mind- 
ed men of our country. What money and 
wealth have done to us, James Truslow Adams 
has told graphically in “The Epic of America.” 
The influence of luxury on our people has not as 
yet been described and gauged. That it is far- 
reaching and serious, everyday observations 
prove. Magazines, such as Fortune, The New 
Yorker, Esquire, Life, are that many promot- 
ers and advocates of the influence referred to. 
They, and hundreds of other periodicals, dailies, 
books, radio programs, etc., etc., constitute a 
challenge to attack a problem the presence of 
which in American society we have all too long 
neglected to observe and consider. 


F. P. KENKEL 


NEBRASKA’S UNICAMERAL 


[To present fairly opposing opinions regarding any 
controversial socio-political issue, discussed in SJR, is 
a policy consistently observed. Hence, we invited Mr. 
Walter L. Pierpoint, of Omaha, to discuss for our read- 
ers the Unicameral system, now operative in Nebraska, 
although we knew him to favor the innovation. Our 
opinion of this political institution, untried in our coun- 
try since it was abolished in Pennsylvania, late in the 
eighteenth century, we stated on various occasions in the 
past. We may return to the problem again.—Ed. S/JR.] 


* * * 


NE of the advantages of our system of 
O government is the opportunity it affords 

for any State to engage in experiments 
and share the lessons learned with sister States. 
On Jan. 1st, 1937, the testing period for the 
Unicameral began in Nebraska. Three sessions 
have met and adjourned. Sufficient time has 
elapsed for an appraisal of this interesting ex- 
periment. This appraisal, however, needs the 
background of the conditions surrounding its 
birth. 

The Unicameral had its birth in the dark 
days of the depression. Nebraska is pre-emi- 
nently an agricultural State. The statement is 
generally made—we are all farmers whether 
we realize it or not. In the Spring of 1933, 
corn sold at 10 cents a bushel, wheat at 25 cents, 
hogs at 214 cents a pound. Banks were being 
closed in numbers hitherto unknown. Farms 
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were being sold under the hammer to satisfy 
mortgage holders. It was a period of wide un- 
rest with talk of organized tax strikes. In 
February the Holiday farm groups had march- 
ed ten thousand strong upon the legislature in 
session, demanding relief but without any defi- 
nite program. 

The Bicameral finally closed up shop after 
a session of five months—in a welter of public 
criticism and little defense from its own mem- 
bers. Party leadership had been ineffective due 
no doubt to the serious illness of Governor Bry- 
an who had been stricken at the session and 
confined to his room during the entire period. 
While some remedial legislation had been 
passed—mainly of a moratorium nature, the 
feeling over the State was widespread that the 
session had utterly failed the people in their 
crisis. Devotees of a one-house system found, 
therefore, a fertile soil for their seeds and as 
election day came in November, 1934, the farm- 
ers were not only plagued with low prices for 
farm products but the State had had a year of 
unprecedented drouth—starting in May. With 
no relief in sight as the polls opened. The phy- 
sical conditions were perfect for a change in the 
legislative system. 

More than 100,000 qualified voters—almost 
double the necessary number—had signed the 
petition for the referendum vote. An intensive 
campaign was conducted. Although 85 percent 
of the press of the State was in opposition, the 
majority for approval was large—about 90,000. 
A potent factor in the decision was the radio 
talk made a few days before the election by 
Senator Norris who said in substance “I ap- 
prove the Unicameral and hope you will vote 
for it.” The constitutional amendment thus 
voted became a mandate upon the Bicameral of 
1935 to divide the State into no less than thirty 
districts and not more than fifty on a basis of 
population. It was further provided in the 
amendment that the aggregate annual salary of 
legislators would be $37,500 with actual cost of 
mileage for only one round trip to the Capitol 
for the regular session and a like amount for 
a special session. The amendment specifically 
stated that no bill could be passed until five 
days after its introduction with the require- 
ment that it must be on file one full legislative 
day before final passage. The legislature itself 
had to determine the rule of its proceedings. 
One member for each district to be nominated 
and elected in a non-partisan manner—to serve 
two years. These were the major provisions 
of the constitutional amendment. The legis- 
lature of 1935 sincerely executed this mandate. 
The State was carved into 43 legislative dis- 
tricts. Each district represents a population 
of 32,000. Nebraska has 93 counties. Douglas 
County—containing the City of Omaha—has 7 
members; Lancaster County where Lincoln is 
situated—3 members. The other 33 members 
represent a total of 91 counties. One legisla- 
tor represents 10 counties; thirty-one legisla- 


tors represent two or more counties while 
Scottsbluff County has one representative. The 
candidates in each district are reduced to two 
in the primary with final choice in the general 
election. The salary of members of the Uni- 
cameral is $1744 for the biennium contrasted 
with $800 each for the one hundred members 
of the House and thirty-three members of the 
Senate. 

Party affiliation, as yet, has had very little 
bearing—in most cases, none. In Nebraska we 
have for years chosen our judges, school board 
directors and municipal officials on a non-parti- 
san basis. The Unicameral in Nebraska, how- 
ever, finds us in this situation: a Governor and 
other State officials—except superintendent of 
schools—elected on a party platform of certain 
principles—with members of the legislature 
free from party ties—in fact responsible only 
to their own conscience and the will of their 
constituents—often difficult to determine. It 
should be said here that attempts in the Uni- 
cameral to create division on a party basis have 
failed with one exception—the Supreme Court 
issue in 1937. The first session had 22 Demo- 
crats and 21 Republicans. The next session 
had 24 Republicans with the Democratic Gov- 
ernor re-elected. The third session—26 Repub- 
licans and 17 Democrats and a Republican Gov- 
ernor. And yet, the Chairman of the powerful 
Appropriations Committee in 1941 was a Dem- 
ocrat. In fact, party affiliation has no influence 
in any session upon committee selections and, 
in no instance, has been a determining factor in 
legislation. 

Prior to the vote in 1934 some opponents of 
the Unicameral feared hasty and ill advised 
legislation without the check of two houses; 
others said nothing worth while would be done 
due to absence of party responsibility and lack 
of leadership; still others prophesied control 
would pass to lobbyists and monopoly interests 
through a “tie up” of Omaha and Lincoln legis- 
lators. Still others felt the veto power of the 
Governor was nullified without two houses—too 
easy to over-ride a veto. The devotees of the 
plan pointed to a probable saving in expense in 
reducing the number of legislators; to an end 
of the secret conference committee which they 
claimed throttled worthwhile legislation; to a 
greater visibility in legislative matters and an 
opportunity to modernize county and local gov- 
ernment—difficult if not impossible under the 
bicameral system which they felt was favora- 
ble for the work of county “political rings.” 
So much for some of the claims and fears of op- 
ponents and proponents. And now the prac- 
tice of the three sessions. 

In the first session infinite care was given to 
the formulation of rules. Some three weeks 
were occupied at this task. Sixteen committees 
were appointed by the committee on committees, 
compared to 68 in the last Bicameral. Under 
rules adopted by the first session and re-adopted 
by later sessions, every bill must have a pub- 
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lic hearing—with five days advance notice of 
public hearing thereon. If the original bill is 
altered by committee, reasons for alterations 
are stated when report is made to the legisla- 
ture. Thus committee procedure is forced into 
the open instead of decisions being made be- 
hind closed doors. Action on bills by the legis- 
lature is well surrounded with checks. A bill 
is Introduced; read the first time, read again 
on the second day; referred to committee; after 
committee approval, it is placed on general file; 
in due season read section by section and de- 
bated. Here it may be amended or indefinitely 
postponed or sent back to standing committee 
or referred to the committee on enrollment and 
review. This committee examines carefully the 
amendments, if any, corrects the language and 
checks against existing statutes. The bill is then 
returned to special file for second thorough con- 
sideration. Three days must elapse between 
first and second detailed consideration. The bill 
then is again sent to the committee on enroll- 
ment and review. Upon return it is either ad- 
vanced to third reading or placed again on se- 
lect file for specific amendment. Two days af- 
ter being advanced to third reading, it may be 
brought up for final passage. Any time before 
vote on final passage a bill may be returned to 
standing committee, to general file or commit- 
tee on enrollment and review. This constitutes 
a check-and-double-check against hasty passage 
of measures. To over-ride the Governor’s veto 
requires 29 votes. So much for the mechanics. 

In the Bicamerals, bills introduced numbered 
over one thousand. In the three Unicamerals, 
the number has been about five hundred each 
session with slightly over two hundred passed. 
The cost of Unicamerals has averaged about 25 
percent less than recent Bicamerals. While 
measures passed in the Unicamerals have, in 
the main, been amendatory or corrective, there 
has been some legislation of major import en- 
acted as, for example, assistance for needy 
aged, crippled and dependent children; strict 
budget and uniform accounting laws for coun- 
ties; permissive levies for relief; a legislative 
council composed of fifteen legislators who are 
authorized to employ a research director to con- 
duct fact finding study on such matters as the 
council directed, as a foundation for the next 
session; regulation of small loan business, etc. 
Oftimes legislatures make their record on bills 
killed rather than bills passed. For years Ne- 
braska has prided itself on the absence of ton- 
nage, cigarette, use, general sales and State net 
income taxes. Unicamerals have defeated all 
efforts to enact this type of legislation. So, 
measures passed and measures defeated are evi- 
dence of leadership in the personnel. In fact, 
the very mechanics of the Unicameral and the 
small membership are conducive to the develop- 
ment of the individual member. 

There has been to date no alignment of urban 
members against rural. It should be remem- 
bered, however, in this connection that Ne- 
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braska is a farming State with less diversity 
of interest than most States. Its industrial 
population is relatively small. The interests of 
agriculture, therefore, are properly the major 
and controlling factor in the State. The influ- 
ence of the lobby has not been greater but per- 
haps less than in the two-house system. Under 
the Bicameral, bills passed in one house could 
be completely changed in the other and then 
changed again by the conference committee. 
This confused the public and often bewildered 
the legislators themselves. There is no conceal- 
ment in the Unicameral. 


Public hearings on all bills—reported by the 
press—bring pending legislation out in the 
open where all can see. Even executive sessions 
of committees are reported. Visibility char- 
acterizes the progress of every measure—step 
by step. This operates against agreements in 
hotel rooms. The non-partisan membership is 
still criticized but to a lesser degree. Party 
platforms in Nebraska of recent years have 
been woefully weak in their planks. The major 
thought in their writing has been to get votes. 
Controversial issues have been omitted or 
glossed over. In no sense would party platform 
pronouncements have been a guide for legisla- 
tion in the last three sessions. The 1941 ses- 
sion concerned itself—with a measure for re- 
fund of gas tax to farmers; with small loan 
regulation; with a constitutional amendment 
for County Home Rule; with an unfair trade 
practice act. Of these not one was mentioned 
in either platform. The objection to the Uni- 
cameral on the score of lack of party responsi- 
bility does not bear scrutiny and is rapidly 
subsiding. 

One weakness of the system as many see it, 
is the small number. Forty-three legislators 
have the same total number of constituents; the 
same amount of mail to answer; the same total 
amount of pressure—that 133 members had. A 
legislator above everything else is short of time. 
Most members serve on many committees. 
There is a growing sentiment in favor of doub- 
ling the membership and electing for four years 
instead of two with one-half of membership ex- 
piring every two years. However, this senti- 
ment is not yet strong enough to pass a consti- 
tutional amendment. At the present time an 
overwhelming majority of the people of Ne- 
braska believe the Unicameral is an improve- 
ment over the Bicameral. They are disposed to 
accept the Unicameral and strengthen it, based 
upon experience. I am inclined to share this 
view. It is well, however, to bear in mind that 
the Unicameral in Nebraska has had only six 
years of trial. Other States may well await, 
in my opinion, the outcome of at least another 
legislative session and view the result after the 
novelty is completely gone. The continued suc- 
cess of the Unicameral—to a far greater degree 
than in the Bicameral, depends upon the char- 
acter, competence and civic-mindedness of its 
members. Should the citizenship of the State 
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become negligent and cease to elect qualified 
persons it could soon become a failure. To date 
the personnel has been much better than that 
of recent Bicamerals. It is well to remember 
that checks in the main against hasty and ill 
advised legislation are set up—not in the con- 
stitutional amendment but in the rules by the 
legislature itself and, of course, subject to 
change by subsequent legislatures. Mainte- 
nance of high-grade membership by an alert 
electorate will be necessary to ensure success. 
WALTER L. PIERPOINT 


Pres., Ass’n of Omaha Taxpayers 
Omaha, Nebr. 


A JUST WAGE 
(Concluded) 
Productivity Theory 


ET us now examine the wage theory of 

the marginalists. This so-called produc- 

tivity theory claims it possible to appor- 

tion to the worker the precise wage to which 

he is entitled, corresponding exactly to his spe- 
cific contribution to the total output. 

Productivity theories as such are not new. 

The earliest was probably that advanced by the 

German State Socialist Rodbertus (1805-75) 

who suggested the principle that the laborer’s 


wage should conform to production, i. e., should . 


depend on his efficiency. It should be noted, 
however, that Rodbertus lived in a period char- 
acterized by a relatively simple productive 
economy, when it was possible to keep constant 
check on any changes in productivity. None 
the less, his ideas were hailed at the time as 
embodying the perfect solution to the problem 
of a just wage, even by certain of the ultra con- 
servative social reformers. But when the situ- 
ation grew more complex, it became well nigh 
impossible to employ his theory as a yardstick. 

The marginalists thereupon conceived a new 
theory, one apparently adapted to existing con- 
ditions. According to this principle the value 
of anything is determined by the margin or 
border line at which an additional unit is worth 
little or nothing. Thus, a third apple added to 
two is of more value than the eleventh added 
to ten. Hence, just as value decreases with 
each increment, the employer must take into 
account a relative decrease in productivity with 
each additional worker hired. 

There is nothing arbitrary in the employer’s 
attitude, for it is a fact that the physical prod- 
uct per unit of labor will eventually decline as 
the number of workers is increased, and that 
beyond certain limits increasing quantities of 
goods must be sold at lower prices. The eco- 
nomic value of a laborer is reflected in the 
prices paid by the consumers. The employer 
can add to his labor force until the contribution 
made by the “marginal man” to the income of 
the enterprise is no greater than his wages. 

The marginalist idea on the surface seems to 
be a very just solution, even as does the con- 
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clusion: labor as a whole receives, or tends to 
receive, for its remuneration the contribution 
made by the last unit of labor to the joint pro- 
duction of all factors (labor, land and capital) 
multiplied by the number of units of the “‘fac- 
tor labor.” ; 

But the productivity theory is of little help 
in the search for a true just wage. The theory 
contains so many implications and presump- 
tions that even forthright economists regard it 
as something which at best furnishes only a 
working principle. The primary presumption 
is free competition. But is this a valid pre- 
sumption, especially since wages today are af- 
fected to a greater or lesser extent by collective 
bargaining? 

Actually, we must presuppose a partial mo- 
nopoly. Further, the practical application of 
the marginal principle appears to be of little 
importance. A group of research students at 
Oxford attempted to discover from business 
men to what degree practical business policies 
are governed by the marginal principle.t) The 
business people answered that the complexities 
involved in following the pattern of orthodox 
theory were beyond the power of human rea- 
son to solve; exceptionally few of them had the 
remotest idea of what their marginal and simi- 
lar costs amounted to. 


Suggestions 


Despite these difficulties the demand for a 
just wage is not going to be abandoned. Be- 
yond doubt it appears to be deeply ingrained in 
men. The only solution would seem to be the 
development of a wage policy based on uni- 
versally accepted criteria. Do such criteria ex- 
ist? I believe they may be found in the follow- 
ing three points: 1. the aptitudes or faculties 
demanded by various occupational efforts; 2. 
the different requirements of the efforts as 
such; 3. the possible physical and mental influ- 
ences various jobs exert on the workers. 

1. That different jobs require different apti- 
tudes goes without saying. The truck driver 
must be stronger than a porter, a tailor or a 
machine tender. And the natural aptitudes de- 
sirable in a miner differ greatly from those 
needed by a draftsman. In so far as the de- 
velopment of specific skills requires an outlay 
of money—since individuals undergo training 
at a time when they might be gainfully em- 
ployed—this must be compensated for in the 
amount of wages paid. As a result of the first 
world war, for example, an entire umbrella in- 
dustry broke down, because the girls who re- 
placed the men in munitions factories lost their 
delicate sense of touch necessary in the making 
of umbrellas. Only after extended treatment 
of the girls’ hands did they regain their skill. 
Obviously, this care should be reflected in the 
wage costs. 

In general we are accustomed to thinking of 
the skill that must be acquired through voca- 


1) Oxford Economic Papers, Vol. II, May, 1939. 
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tional training if the workman is to be proper- 
ly equipped for this occupation. And as re- 
gards skill, we think principally of manual dex- 
terity. It is true, the majority of crafts still 
require manual skill to a great extent. But 
even the crafts have been greatly transformed 
as a result of so many technical inventions, so 
that today work affects the nerves more than 
the muscles. For brainwork has largely re- 
placed manual work. The skilled craftsmen in 
our present shops and factories must have the 
faculties of precision, close attention, flexibili- 
ty, perceptivity, perseverance, quick discern- 
ment, etc. 

An examination of the records of our large 
factories reveals the extent of mental ability 
the average worker must possess. To gain this 
requires education and training, perhaps over 
a long period of time. This, the educational 
capital contributed by workmen to their jobs, is 
supposed to yield interest, like all other capital. 
Hence this factor has to be taken into consider- 
ation in the wages paid, or more properly in 
the interest paid on the educational capital de- 
manded for the various jobs. 


2. Each performance has its specific charac- 
ter, different from all others. For instance, the 
textile worker, the spinner and the weaver per- 
form tasks essentially different from that of the 
metal worker. Even within a certain basic 
type of work there may be vast differences. 
For instance, not all iron castings are mallea- 
ble, oxwelding is not the same as bronze weld- 
ing or hydraulic welding. The same thing is 
true of riveting. The author’s friend, Dr. 
Schuerholz, in the service of an employers’ as- 
sociation at the technological institute at Ber- 
lin, discovered it was necessary to differentiate 
among several hundred branches of the metal 
industry alone. It is not my intention to sug- 
gest a different treatment for the multitude of 
distinguishable cases, but to point out the great 
variety of occupational functions existing to- 
day. There should be a different rate of pay- 
ment for jobs within the same field whose re- 
quirements vary, despite the general use of 
such all-inclusive terms as metalworker, etc. 
_ For the present it suffices to ask for a differ- 
ence in treatment (pay, etc.) in proportion to 
the differences in educational capital (time and 
cost of preparatory education) brought by the 
worker to his job. 

Further distinguishing criteria are furnished 
by the difficulty or simplicity of the work to be 
performed; the demands made upon the work- 
er’s physical strength; the personal discomforts 
to which the laborer must submit; the risk as- 
sociated with the occupation (mining, naviga- 
tion) ; the more or less seasonal character of 
the work (building trades) ; the average extent 
of yearly unemployment; the respective degree 
_of monotony or variety afforded by the job; the 
presence or absence of opportunities for per- 
- sonal advancement; the social reputation of the 

position, etc. ; 
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ibe should be a generally accepted rule that 
changes in the degree of productivity (effici- 
ency) should be reflected in the wages, especial- 
ly if the work is thereby made more complicat- 
ed or difficult. 

These seem to be the most important char- 
acteristics—all objective in nature—which ex- 
ert a differentiating influence on a consistent 
wage policy. 

5. The third point concerns the possible in- 
fluences exerted by certain functions on the 
mental and physical disposition of the worker. 
Some of these have been the objects of special 
research for a long time. First let us consider 
physical and mental fatigue. This has been 
guarded against to a great extent by the intro- 
duction of rest periods adjusted to the specific 
type of work performed. Closely related to 
them is the problem of the so-called creative 
pause. Partially related is the monotony of 
what is known as repetitive work, widely com- 
plained of, as previously mentioned. 

Of greater importance is the deleterious in- 
fluence of certain repetitive actions. The con- 
stant exertion of only one muscle, or group of 
muscles, may affect the worker so as to cause 
protuberances and swellings or growths and 
excrescences on various parts of his body. In 
our country some dependable research has been 
undertaken with reference to this problem. 
Also of importance is vocational sickness which 
besets certain types of employment. Consider 
the incidence of lead poisoning among painters 
in former years, to mention only one example. 
During the past several decades the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva has performed an 
invaluable service in analyzing the problem of 
morbidity of certain entire groups of trades 
and industries. 

Adequate data are lacking on the degree of 
mortality within all trades and industries, how- 
ever, although such information is of the great- 
est importance. Dr. H. Gehle, who collaborat- 
ed with me at the Cologne Research Institute 
for Social Sciences at a time when I was its di- 
rector, compiled a mortality survey of this na- 
ture based on the German census. Among oth- 
er things he discovered that the average age of 
a miner at death was 39 years. The German 
Government later made use of the results of his 
research in the development of its social in- 
surance program. 

It goes without saying that these and similar 
influences on the worker must be taken into 
consideration in determining wages. The wage 
paid must be commensurate with the risk to the 
worker, his personality, etc. For he it is who 
always runs the risk: loss of life through acci- 
dents, illness, etc. The employer, on the other 
hand, risks only his money and social position. 
Any wage policy should therefore take this 
aspect of the situation into account. And final- 
ly, consideration must also be had for the work- 


er’s family. 
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Who is to develop such a policy? First and 
foremost all employers and employees, through 
their respective organizations. This will be a 
positive undertaking for all time because, once 
established in its principles, it will have to be 
constantly watched and adapted to changing 
conditions. Common effort on this score will 
bring both employer and employee closer to- 
gether on all other matters affecting their com- 
mon interests. Joint research institutions must 
needs be established, to be supervised by their 
ablest representatives; this will gradually 
eliminate trivial quarreling. The Government 
will have to take the initial step by bringing the 
existing organizations together to set things in 
motion. On the mediation board and elsewhere 
there are people able to launch the project. The 
one necessary element for success is good will 
on the part of all concerned. 

Facing the problem in this way will be an 
essential step taken to eliminate, after a certain 
period of trial and error, labor unrest at its 
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WARDER’S REVIEW 


A Problem of the Middle Class 


HILDREN were not a financial asset to the 
middle class family even seventy-five years 
ago. A letter, addressed by Gen. William Te- 
cumseh Sherman to a cousin, and dated at St. 
Louis on Jan. 11, 1867—recently offered for 
sale by a New York book-store—refers to the 
problem thus: 
“We have a new boy born and that I think will com- 


plete my family of six, which I find so costly that spite 
of my rank and pay keeps me as hard up as when I 


was a Captain.” 

Sherman had even then attained the excep- 
tional rank of a Lieutenant General, in July, 
1866, and was, therefore, enjoying a comforta- 
ble income. But his complaint was by no 
means based on a fancied grievance; the con- 
dition to which it refers was common to the en- 
tire American middle class of the time. Wit- 
ness Hamlin Garland’s struggle for an educa- 
tion and the dislike for farming developed by 
him, because of the injustice and hardships it 
imposed upon his parents and all of their chil- 
dren. 

Although but few middle class families to- 
day could boast of six children, the condition 
the distinguished General spoke of in 1867, 
while in command of the Military Division of 
Missouri, persists. Any family actuated by the 
desire to perpetuate an inheritance of a cultu- 
ral nature will discover it a heavy burden to do 
so. This is part of the story of the disintegra- 
tion of both the family and the middle class 
under capitalism, now preparing the way for 
the domination of the mass. 
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Another Idol Has Fallen 


MONG the great failures of the 19th 
A century that of humanism is not the least, 
but few people seem to realize this is SO. Even 
though the consummation of the prediction the 
great dramatist Franz Grillparzer published a 
hundred years ago is now quite evident: mod- 
ern culture, having originated in humanism, 
will proceed through nationalism to barbarism. 
The very next station on the road we are now 
traveling. 

The errors and insufficiency of humanism 
stressed by Catholic writers, particularly the 
distinguished Dominican Albert Maria Weiss, 
in his volume on “Humanity and Humanism,” 
are now admitted by the International Consul- 
tative Group of Geneva in their brochure on the 
“Causes of the Peace Failure, 1919-1939.” It is 
in the chapter on “The Search for a New Uni- 
versalism” we read: 

“Humanistic universalism is based primarily on the 
faith in human reason. It holds that the human mind 
has not yet been given its real opportunity and that if 
all reactionary and obscurantist influences which still 
play upon men can be removed and if true education 
can be universalized, men will recognize each other as 
men, forget their sterile conflicts, and proceed to build 
a better and brighter world. The weakness of this type 
of universalism has been in its facile optimism concern- 
ing the nature of men and the power of human veason.” 

The authors of this statement, while not op- 
posed to what they call ‘Christian universal- 
ism,” are not convinced of its ability to renew 
Christian civilization. Relying, evidently, for 
resurgence of the spirit only on purely human 
factors and agencies, the Geneva group de- 
clares: 

“Christian universalism recognizes that a mere repe- 
tition of medieval formulas cannot solve the problem, 
but it believes that a new type of ‘Christendom’ will 
arise through which Christianity will give shape to 
social and international life. The great question which 
must be asked of all who advocate this Christian uni- 
versalism is, however, whether they realize to what ex- 
tent Western civilization has become do-Christianized, 
and whether the Christian Church, weakened by uncer- 
tainty and dissensions within and by unprecedented at- 
tacks from without, can truthfully claim that it is able 
to achieve an integration on a world-wide scale.” 

Catholics know, if the advocates of “Chris- 
tian universalism” do not, that Western civili- 
zation has become de-Christianized. As long 
ago as 1894 Cardinal Sarto, afterwards Pius 
X, declared in a pastoral that no other genera- 
tion had so emphatically renounced Christ as 
the one guilty of the deification of man. If we 
were to rely merely on what the brochure under 
consideration calls “the Christian Church,” we 
would indeed despair of the future. But our 
hopes are not based on “a new type of ‘Chris- 
tendom,’’”’ because we do not believe Baron 
Muenchhausen succeeded in releasing himself 
out of the quagmire by pulling at his own 
queue. 
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To Extend Centralization of Power 


B OTH in Italy and Germany Liberals paved 
the way for the totalitarian regime which 
we condemn because it threatens the political 
institutions deemed necessary for the welfare 
and happiness of the people. Had Italy been 
constituted, as some of the noblest Italians of 
their day thought it should be, as a confedera- 
tion of States, and had not Bismarck weakened 
the federative character of Germany, the totali- 
tarian State could not have attained to power 
So quickly and completely as it did in both coun- 
tries. Democracy can exist in a monarchy 
while it may wilt in a republic whose citizens 
have permitted the central government to ar- 
rogate to itself powers the civic units of society 
should exercise. 

The royal absolutism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the autocracy of the 
twentieth, as it exists in Russia, Germany, and 
Italy, were fostered by and in turn promoted 
centralization of power—and are, therefore, so 
many sign posts of a danger the American peo- 
ple have reason to fear. Present conditions 
favor centralization of power, in fact they seem 
to demand it. Nor is the mass greatly concern- 
ed whether or not the Federal Government ex- 
tends its powers beyond reasonable and neces- 
sary limits, or even those prescribed by the 
Constitution. Warnings are not lacking, but 
are neither heeded by those in power nor by the 
majority of citizens. 

One such warning has emanated from Mr. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, writing in State Government on “State 
Planning for the Post-War Era.” He tells the 
readers of this monthly that word had come 
from Washington, the administration was plan- 
ning to press for legislation granting the Fed- 
eral Government the power to take over the 
Unemployment Compensation and Unemploy- 
ment Service of the States. This appears to 
Governor Saltonstall a dangerous innovation, 
because, 

“Tt ig essentially a local function, run much better 
from close at hand than by a distant bureaucracy. We 
who deal with this work efficiently do not want our 
$100,000,000 trust fund lost in a federalized pool. We 
do not want to discourage our own citizens from use 
of the initiative and individual effort which is the basis 
of all our success in both private and public affairs.” 

Hence the Governor recommends—he is ad- 
dressing himself largely to a circle of readers 
consisting of the officials of State governments 
—closest study of this situation and urges op- 
position to legislation of this kind, because, as 
it appears to him, it may prove, or as we would 
say, must prove detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the people, individual States, and _ulti- 
mately even the Federal Government. ial 
planning and initiative is taken by the Federal 
Government,” he closes his remarks on this sub- 
ject, “then we cease to live our American way 
of life as we now know it.” 


Rather a trite phrase, but essentially cor- 


rect. Russia would not be what it is today if, 
in the days of the czars, not all planning and 
Initiative had been undertaken and enforced by 
the central government at St. Petersburg. In 
consequence there developed a bureaucracy 
which hung like a millstone around the neck of 
a people destined for greater and nobler things 
than the Russian nation has thus far been able 
to achieve, so thoroughly was initiative and the 
idea of self-government stifled in the course of 
the last centuries. The helplessness of the Rus- 
sian people as against the dictation of bureau- 
cracy was expressed in the proverbial exclama- 
tion: “The heavens are high and the Czar 
is far!” 

History should not record that the American 
people, while they were engaged in a war to 
destroy what is the acme of centralization of 
power, the totalitarian State, permitted an ex- 
tension of Federal power dangerous to liberty 
and self-government. 


— 


A Case of Inflation 


ESIDES other serious evils of the length- 

ening years of war, China is experiencing 
the terrors of inflation. It is to an Apostolic 
Prefect, whose Prefecture is located in the in- 
terior of China, we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing information, contained in a letter writ- 
ten last October. 

“At the time of my arrival from Europe, in 
1913,” so runs his communication, ‘one bought 
16 eggs for 10 cents; at present you obtain but 
3 for $1, meaning a Chinese dollar. Formerly I 
paid $3 for a load of unpolished rice; more re- 
cently I have been obliged to pay as high as 
$160. At this very time rice is a little cheaper, 
by reason of a good crop. Nevertheless we are 
paying $80. At present I am providing for 40 
children; even should it be possible for me to 
continue to buy rice at a reasonable price, they 
will consume $10,000 worth of this food (eigh- 
teen Chinese dollars equal one dollar in U. S. 
money). For asmall package of salt I former- 
ly paid 60 to 80 cents; today the same amount 
of the product costs me $40. Cloth is almost 
beyond reach. A schoolboy’s suit, once upon a 
time worth from $2 to $3, is now priced at $40. 
To make matters worse, there are almost no 
coins of small denomination in circulation. 
You might starve while you held a hundred 
dollar bill in your hands. Nobody is in a posi- 
tion to change big bills. It is impossible even 
to purchase a cup of tea while traveling with 
money of this kind. What you call change is 
obtainable at the bank only, so to say, at the 
point of a revolver. In stores one is asked at 
the very beginning: ‘How are you going to 
pay?’ Merchants prefer to refuse sales rather 
than pay out small coin.” ‘ 

This particular phenomenon was experienced 
by the people of our country at the beginning 
of the Civil War. Not merely dollars, four-bit 
and two-bit silver pieces disappeared from cir- 
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culation in the spring and summer of 1861, but 
all kinds of small currency, even 3-cent and 1- 
cent pieces. It was then men mounted 5 and 
10 cent stamps on cards and passed them until 
at last the Government printed paper currency 
of such low denomination. In addition, well 
known firms issued both metal and paper tok- 
ens. This relieved a situation similar to that 
China is now experiencing. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


HEN we contrast the condition of the 

American Catholics in 1789 with our 
condition today, there is danger lest we be 
lulled into a false sense of security by the 
enormous increase in numbers and material re- 
sources. In many ways their problems were 
simpler than ours. They lived in a Christian 
country which had not yet experienced the 
social consequences of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion.!) Today, we live in the post-Christian era 
and have to face a social problem that has ex- 
plosive possibilities. Failure to face it will 
make greater trials inevitable. Christian mo- 
rality is badly needed in contemporary America 
and Christian dogma is even more necessary in 


her intellectual life. OREN CHT MCT Tn 
America 


The National Resources Planning Board, the 
government group in Washington charged 
with the responsibility of taking the long look 
ahead into the postwar epoch, has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet, ‘After Defense—Full Em- 
ployment.” It is well worth looking into, for 
it affords insight into the way many Washing- 
ton economists—call them New Dealers, if you 
will—are thinking about the future of business. 
This particular report was written by Alvin H. 
Hansen, professor of economics at Harvard and 
special adviser to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Dr. Hansen goes in for broad generalization 
at times, but his main thesis is clear: “If the 
Democracies muddle through another decade of 
economic frustration and mass unemployment, 
we may expect social disintegration and, sooner 
or later, another international conflagration.” 
In other words, economic unrest leads to war. 
Therefore, Prof. Hansen sees as the immediate 
postwar task of the Democracies the attain- 
ment of full employment and economic sta- 
bility. 

He does not offer an item-by-item blueprint 
of the way to do it. That is a herculean task. 
It is a great deal easier to organize industry and 
society for war—you need so many planes, 
tanks, guns, etc.—than it is for peace and full 
employment. However, Dr. Hansen does theo- 
rize on the basic economic technique necessary 


1) Nor, we would add, the full effects of rationalism 
and the new paganism. Ed. S. J. R. 
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to attain that end. Using a phrase that is des- 
tined to come into wide general use, for it has 
important social and economic implications, he 
tells us we need a “high-consumption economy. 
The Editors of Business Week') 


The clamor for democratic education to give 
equal opportunities to all citizens seems to be 
inspired with a mechanistic and univocal con- 
ception. All members of the State are regard- 
ed as empty jars of varying sizes into which 
the precious liquid of education is to be poured. 
The jars that hold more will take a more 
prominent position in the State. But big or 
little, they will all have the same stuff in them. 
This unintelligent cry for Democracy in all 
spheres of life neglects the uniqueness of the 
human person and his own peculiar vocation. 

All are called to be saints, so that all must be 
given the opportunity to make true religion 
their own. All are called to be members of a civ- 
ilization, and they must be given the chance of 
making that civilization a real part of them- 
selves. Many are called to be parents of fami- 
lies, and so many should be taught family craft. 
But all are not called to be university dons, and 
it is no use cramming future farm laborers 
with the dates of the Roman emperors. The 
world today and especially that part of the 
world which has suffered from a universal, 
vague smattering of education, is threatened 
by a vast horde of half-educated men who think 
they have made knowledge their own, when 
they have never been taught to think, but mere- 
ly crammed with a quantity of facts and figures 
considered to be useful. The farm laborer needs 
to be taught to think as a civilized Christian 


person. Blackfriars?) 


In general, over the last century, in Europe 
the diet on the land has been superior ‘to the 
diet in the town. This may be seen by con- 
trasting the food consumption of Edinburg and 
Glasgow with that of the interior (almost bar- 
ren) highlands, or the food consumption of 
Wales with that of the yeoman district of south- 
ern England. But in certain regions of this 
country, such as the Southeast, the food con- 
sumed in the country has (since the abolition of 
slavery) tended to be inferior to that in the 
cities. Indeed, a rural region with an agricul- 
ture devoted to an export industrial crop (cot- 
ton, jute, or hemp) may have a poorer food sup- 
ply than the factory towns where these fibers 
are processed. And even in Argentina, in 
earlier days devoted largely to export of wool 
and hides, the country diet was poor despite 
the profusion of meat without the saving fac- 
tor of refrigeration. 

_ The availability of sea food has been of par- 
ticular importance, in Europe especially, 
though not understood until recently. It was 
1) N. Y., Jan. 24th, p. 68. 
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: 3 Ed. and publ. by the Dominicans at Oxford, Eng- 
and. 
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largely sea food that has given northern Euro- 
pean countries dietary superiority over Medi- 
terranean countries. Sea food furnishes pro- 
tein, vitamin A, and vitamin D—all highly 
valuable nutrients. 

; Finally has evolved the influence of the na- 
tional income. Here co-operated income and 
the state of the art of processing foodstuffs. 

ALONZO E. TAYLOR 
Director Emeritus, Food 
Research Institute!) 


The Cuban monthly Ultra, edited by Fer- 
nando Ortiz who has a long record of friend- 
ship for the United States, recently commented 
on an article in which Father Thorning upheld 
the thesis that “the United States will never 
get anywhere in South America until it acts 
in agreement with the Vatican.” 

Ultra pointed out that one of the main points 
of “totalitarian Jesuit propaganda” in America 
was “to make Washington believe that all con- 
tact with North Americans and their culture 
would be badly received in South America un- 
less presented by the Catholic clergy.” The 
Cuban magazine called this argument “false 
and offensive to the culture of the South Ameri- 
can nations, which have not disowned their 
great men or the true ideals of their nationali- 
ties and independence: Washington, Bolivar, 
Marti, Democracy, liberty, laicism, masonry, 
scientific culture and total independence from 
the obscurantist organizations of Europe and 
their recolonization policies. Much in the fu- 
ture will depend on Washington’s realization 
of these truths.” 

It would be more than ill-advised opportun- 
ism for the United States to yield now to Cath- 
olic pressure on the inter-American program. 
It would be a gross betrayal of those liberals 
throughout the Americas who have in these 
years of crisis proved themselves the true 
friends of American Democracy. 

H. RUTLEDGE SOUTHWORTH 
in The Protestant?) 


A democratic political party in most coun- 
tries is a collection of human beings endowed 
with conscience, reason, and with the power of 
free choice, but too often denied the free use of 
conscience and reason and the power of free 
voting by the very firm control of political 
whips. There was a lively protest in the House 
of Commons recently against this alleged 
firm control by Captain Margesson, the Con- 
servative party whip, and allegations of the 
disastrous effects of this control. This firm 
control of the voting power of elected repre- 
sentatives by party whips is the cancer of de- 


DS pean The Irish Rosary 


1) Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute, 
Novy., 1941, p. 81. . 

2) Falangism, Sinarchism and Ultramontanism. Loc. 
cit., N. Y. Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 48-49. 
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FRAGMENTS 


N January 27th Prime Minister Churchill 

spoke of “This Parliament, which at pres- 
ent is the most powerful representative assem- 
bly in the world...’ And our Congress, what 
is it? A poor second, a rubber stamp? 


“Incidentally, could I have been right,” Mr. 
Wendell Willkie remarked in the Nation—while 
commenting on an article by Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., on the future of the Republican 
party—“‘in detecting an implication on the part 
of such a good New Dealer as Mr. Schlesinger 
that England’s conservative aristocracy offers 
better leadership in times of crisis than our 
own radical (?) Democracy?” 


It’s regrettable Hans Christian Andersen is 
no longer with us to write “The Tale of the 
Dinner Pail.” What a story of human and so- 
cial import he could weave about the following 
bit of information, confided to the United Mine 
Workers Journal by a reader: “I am using a 
blue enameled bucket that I purchased in 1921. 
I have worked in the mines and carried this 
pee continually in the twenty years since 

en.” 


Americans too might ponder the advice Ste- 
phen King-Hall (his name means something to 
British Liberals) addresses to his countrymen: 
We must make up our minds as to the kind of 
Europe we and the Americans, Russians and 
our Allies wish to create after the Nazis are 
extirpated. Until we do this, the hour of vic- 
tory will not only be needlessly delayed, but in 
the widest sense of the word “Victory” it will 
not be reached. 


Most immigrants and their children, and 
even their children, Louis Adamic points out in 
his book “Two-Way Passage,” are fiercely 
American, devoted to the American way of life 
and its inherent democratic philosophy but 
rightly affected by the fate of their mother- 
countries. This is not, he thinks, hyphenated 
Americanism, but a deep-rooted love that old- 
stock Americans as well repeatedly demonstrate 
in their attitude toward England. It is pri- 
marily a cultural loyalty. 


Only a filler of just four lines, clipped from 
the Nebraska Union Farmer: Overgrown gov- 
ernments are the greatest menace in the world 
today to the happiness and well-being of the 
people. 


It is in his book ‘Leviathan and the People,” 
Professor R. M. Maclver speaks of “our own 
age, with its anti-intellectual tendencies.” 
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Theory 


Social Justice and Social Charity 


S OCIAL justice is a virtue the function of 
which is to urge men to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the community. The right of 
private property is given by nature in order 
that mankind’s need may be adequately satis- 
fied. Private ownership helps to secure peace 
and order in dealing with earthly goods: but 
it must not exclude consideration of the gen- 
eral welfare of the community. Social justice 
imposes a duty on property-owners to use their 
property not only for their good, but also for 
the good of others. A man’s wage should be 
sufficient for the decent maintenance of himself 
and his family and, if in any particular indus- 
try this wage cannot be paid, social justice de- 
mands reforms to enable it to be paid: for only 
from his wages can the worker save the capital 
with which to obtain some economic security 


Peace and Reconstruction 
Peace Demands Forethought 


LMOST twenty years ago, to be exact in 

December, 1922, Pius XI presented to 

the world, attempting to extricate itself from 

chaos, his views on the after-war world. What 

the distinguished Pontiff wrote at the time has 

not yet lost its value; in fact, recent experi- 
ences emphasize the correctness of his views. 

The American Hierarchy wishes the laity to 
concern itself with the problem of peace, in 
order that an enlightened public opinion may 
influence the statesmen whose duty it will be 
to lay the foundations for a new international 
order. An order which may satisfy the yearn- 
ing of all peoples for permanent peace, of a 
reign of good will. 

Today the fear prevails that we may witness 
a repetition of the conditions of which Pius XI 
speaks in the encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei. ‘“Won- 
derfully adapted to Our days are the words of 
the prophet,” he exclaims: “ ‘We looked for 
peace and no good came; For a time of healing 
and behold fear (Jer. viii, 15); For the time 
of healing and behold trouble (Jer. 14-19) ; We 
looked for light and behold darkness . . . For 
judgment and there is none; For salvation and 
iimisetar irom ais -(Isalix, 9,711), 

We, who continue to experience the bitter 
fruits of the conditions the late Pope referred 
to, know the errors of the past must be avoided, 
lest our civilization join those of former times, 
buried under a mass of debris. With the suffer- 
ing of so many peoples in mind, we do not want 
to see repeated the evils Pius XI pointed out: 

“Everywhere, where war has been waged old 
rivalries remain, exercised either secretly in the 
intricacies of political and financial affairs or 


Procedure 


Action 


for himself and his family: and such security 
is demanded for the common good. Social jus- 
tice, on similar grounds, condemns gross In- 
equality in the distribution of wealth, an in- 
equality common in industrial communities. 
Social justice must become the directive prin- 
ciple of economic order. Its rival is economic 
financial dictatorship, a real danger to the State 
and to the general welfare. Social justice must 
be embodied in the law and public institutions 
of the community, e. g., the “vocational groups” 
which the Pope so strongly recommends. But 
social justice is not enough to secure that union 
of wills which is so needful for human welfare. 
It needs to be inspired by charity, founded on 
the recognition that men are members of one 
great family, children of the same Heavenly 
Father, one body in Christ. 
FR. COYNE, S.J. 


openly in public print, extending even to things 
which from their nature should be immune 
from such bitter strife, such as studies in the 
arts and literature. Thence it comes that such 
rivalries and quarrels between the different 
States give no breathing space to the peoples 
and they not only exist as between conquerors 
and conquered but also in the midst of the con- 
quering nations themselves, the smaller com- 
plaining of being overborn and ill-treated by 
the greater, these of hatred and treachery on 
the part of the smaller.” 


Moreover, the tragedy we are now witness- 
ing should lead us to contemplate seriously the 
deplorable fact the late Pope had in mind when 
he declared, the evils pictured by him increased 
“in proportion to the delay in finding remedies; 
the more so in that the repeated efforts of states- 
men, with the many proposed remedies for this 
unhappy state of things, have as yet failed to 
achieve anything, if indeed they have not made 
things worse.” The fear engendered by these 
conditions induced nations, Pius XI thought, to 
continue as it were on a war footing, and con- 
sequently “not only the finances of the States 
are exhausted, but the strength of the race too; 
the study of doctrine, the habit of religion and 
the moral life of the people is ruined.” 

Evidently then there is need of our consider- 
ing the future even now and of guarding 
against a repetition of the errors which, be- 
cause they are so manifest, make us wonder to- 
day at the lack of good will and foresight on the 
part of those responsible for the after-war 
world, of which Pius XI spoke in 1922. Here 
is a subject to which all men of good will should 
devote serious thought. 
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The Youth Movement 


The Chosen Generation 


MPHATICALLY does Most Rev. Aloisius 

J. Muench urge Catholic youth to rise to 
the demands of the times in his pastoral for 
Lent. The title is “Youth—A Chosen Gen- 
eration.” 

“A new world is in the making,” the author 
states early in his discourse. “A thinking, disci- 
plined, religious, pure and loyal youth will re- 
make it in accord with the plans of an all-wise 
and all-good Sovereign Lord.” The balance of 
the text is devoted to an explanation of the re- 
quirements for a thinking, disciplined, etc., 
youth. To develop a thinking youth wise coun- 
sel must be given, “not so much because youth 
is Immature and inexperienced but chiefly be- 
cause it is idealistic.” The Church is able to 
provide this guidance and in a larger measure 
youth must co-operate by acquiring deeper 
knowledge, especially of religion. This, the 
Bishop points out, can be achieved through at- 
tendance at Catholic schools, by self-study 
through reading and participation in discussion 
clubs. There is also the obligation to acquire 
the best in secular knowledge. 

“To know one’s faith is important,” the 
author resumes, “more important is it to live 
it.” This is the key to a disciplined youth. 
Ways and means to overcome the world with its 
lusts and concupiscences are then reviewed, and 
Catholic youth reminded it must “look to its in- 
ner self for discipline . . . It must not allow it- 
self to become softies.” 

How is this discipline to be achieved? Ac- 
cording to common human experience, not with- 
out religion. “The motive power of religious 
ideals is required to give support to self-disci- 
pline.””’ Having shown how God has been ex- 
pelled from politics and statesmanship, from 
tinance and business, the Bishop of Fargo as- 
serts that “regard for God is necessary if our 
nation is to retain a spiritual basis for Democ- 
racy.” If American youth wants to be ruled by 
God instead of by tyrants, “it must work, in 
season and out of season, to put God back again 
into civil and political life, into social and eco- 
nomic affairs, into national and international 
relations . .. It is the work of building once 
more, perhaps through tears, and sweat, and 
even blood...” The surpassing importance of 
prayer cannot be overestimated, he adds. 

Also of primary concern is a pure youth, be- 
cause “religion and morality stand in close re- 
lation to each other. The one is the life of the 
other.”’ And since vice “has always sought to 
clothe itself in garments of respectability,” 
youth must be doubly alert to overcome its 
blandishments, in whatever form. In the de- 
velopment of purity, Bishop Muench maintains, 
young people will stay away from evil associ- 
ates, taverns, dance halls, night clubs, and other 
dens of sin or vice; they will put themselves on 
their guard against familiarities, and avoid un- 
chaperoned automobile rides.” 


Finally, the development of a loyal youth is 
imperative. “To achieve this task [of rebuild- 
ing the shattered civilization of our day], stu- 
pendous indeed in its vast proportions, youth, 
the chosen generation, must be loyal to its bet- 
ter self ... by seeking to develop within itself 
to the highest degree possible all those great 
moral powers which in Christian language are 
called virtues.” Necessary also in this regard 
i eualy to home, to country, and above all to 
od. 


Found: A Practical Youth Activity! 


A S a consequence of war there has developed 

a problem the solution of which is a chal- 
lenge to every Catholic organization and par- 
ticularly youth societies. It is a problem that 
should answer the quest for practical work, 
not only for the duration of the war but for 
some years afterward. 

The problem is suggested by Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer in his activities letter for March, 
addressed to youth organizations. The CV’s 
second vice-president points out that already 
young men are returning from the scenes of 
battle, “wounded by enemy shot and shell.’’ The 
question naturally arises, ““What are we going 
to do for these young men? What will be our 
policy in helping them?’ Moreover, all men 
serving in the armed forces of the country ‘“‘will 
not come back the same as they left. They will 
come back older, more experienced, with the 
memory of hardship, suffering, temptation and 
sin. Some will come back wounded, physically 
and mentally.” 

As regards the physical and to an extent the 
mental strain, the medical and nursing profes- 
sions will be able to do much to help the men 
once they have returned. “But,” asks Fr. 
Bruemmer, ‘‘can they do enough to restore our 
young men to the position which they deserve to 
occupy in society? Can they keep them from 
despair?” 

It is here Catholic societies enter the picture. 
In the final anaylsis, the youth director states, 
“the priest, backed by the Catholic organiza- 
tion, can do more than all the rest combined, to 
help our young men. We must begin now, by 
our funds, to have every one of them make a 
Spiritual Retreat on their return home. The 
solitude, the curative properties of spiritual 
comfort, the Sacraments and their wonderful 
effects will combine to restore them to the prop- 
er perspective, and will make their minds clear 
of those things which are best forgotten.” 

Our nation is spending vast sums for war 
and defense, for the physical comfort and rec- 
reation of the drafted and enlisted men. But 
of equal if not superior importance is the pro- 
vision of funds for their spiritual welfare. 
Naturally, public funds will not be appropri- 
ated for this purpose so it will devolve upon 
Catholic organizations—and upon Catholic 
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youth groups in particular because they are in 
closer touch with the men in service—to make 
arrangements for retreats by the soldiers, 
sailors and marines who are returning now and 
who will return in future. Granted this will 


The Family 
Family Allowances and Marriage Loans 


NCREASING attention is being devoted to 
the question of providing allowances to the 
heads of families in proportion to the number 
of their children. In England committees and 
conferences have been studying the plan, while 
in our own country little has as yet been done 
even to make it known. Moreover, some at- 
tention has been centered upon the question of 
marriage loans, especially in Spain. 

Early last year the Spanish authorities in- 
augurated both a family allowance and a marri- 
age loan plan which apparently is working out 
satisfactorily. This was a marked improve- 
ment over the law passed in July, 1938, as 
among other things it doubled the payments. 
Under the present arrangement heads of fami- 
lies receive a monthly allowance varying in 
amount with the number of their children. 
Thus, for two children they receive 30 pesetas 
(a peseta is normally worth about 19 cents), 
for three 45, and four 60. Thereafter the rate 
increases in mutiples of 20 for the fifth, sixth 


Education 
The Rural High School 


URING the past several years attention 

has been called to the inadequacies of cer- 
tain features of the educative process, includ- 
ing the types of subjects available to the stu- 
dents, especially in high schools and colleges. 

The militant American Youth Commission of 
the American Council on Education, for ex- 
ample, affirms categorically that “unless the 
members of school faculties become convinced 
that changes in the contents and methods of 
teaching are necessary, progress will be impos- 
sible. Unless classrooms become centers of vig- 
orous experimentation, little will be ac- 
complished.” 

Granted that many changes in the schools 
are long overdue, that certain features of the 
system are outmoded and undesirable, it ‘is the 
desire for innovations rather than the inten- 
tion of re-forming an educational system 
founded on naturalism is responsible for many 
of the suggestions. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, little attention has been paid to the rural 
high schools, their organization or curriculum, 
in some instances even to their location. 

_A plan that is at least worthy of considera- 
tion for secondary schools in rural communities 
has been suggested by L. A. De Wolfe. In a 
word, the plan calls for a revision of the exist- 
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require time, planning and funds. It is a vital 
activity for the welfare of the individual and 
for society and our country as a whole, a truly 
practical activity. Members of Catholic youth 
societies, it’s your move! 


and seventh child, and in multiples of 30 for the 
eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh child. _ The 
monthly allowance for the twelfth child is 40 
pesetas and the rate is raised by an additional 
50 for each child after the twelfth. 

Under the system of marriage loans, a couple 
may borrow 2500 pesetas, repayable without 
interest at one percent per month. The loan 
may be 5000 pesetas if the wife gives up her 
employment and refrains from working for 
hire as long as her husband is employed or 
capable of work. 

The amount to be repaid is reduced at the 
birth of each child. Annual provincial prizes 
totaling 1000 pesetas and a national prize of 
5000 pesetas are granted to the families having 
had the largest number of children, and equal 
prizes to families having the largest number of 
living children. ; 

Both plans deserve to be studied in our coun- 
try as possible remedies for certain post-war 
evils, to help cushion the shock of readjustment 
and reconstruction. 


ing system and a blending of cultural and prac- 
tical subjects. For instance, the author pro- 
poses first of all that the location of a rural 
high school should be determined by geography 
as well as by community facilities for educa- 
tion. For purposes of observation, demonstra- 
tion and actual laboratory practice, he con- 
tends, there should be one or two well managed 
farms, a few good homes, a small horticultural 
nursery, local interest in music and dramatics, 
and in general satisfactory living conditions. 

The schools should function twelve months 
each year and be open both to adults and young 
people. It is suggested the school year should 
consist of ten units of five weeks each. Mr. 
De Wolfe would dispense with “rows of seats,” 
roll calls, even the word “school.” The teach- 
ers, he submits, should be practical men and 
women “who know how to turn every experi- 
ence into educative channels.” Uppermost on 
the program of such a school, he believes, 
should be a plan of vocational guidance. 

The suggestions are to an extent sketchy, but 
they do point the way to a necessary trend, not 
something to be achieved all at once but to be 
developed over a period of years. Ruthless 
change and experimentation will result only in 
greater confusion. 
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Mutual Aid 


Principle Still Valid 


O-OPERATION was in the blood of men, 

it seems, ere modern individualism de- 
stroyed the corpuscles of mutualism. Accord- 
ing to a contributor to ’s Pennsylfawnisch 
Deitsch Eck, that most commendable feature 
of the Morning Call of Allentown, Pa., a book 
on veterinary medicine, published at Niirnberg 
in 1804, was acquired and shared co-operative- 
ly by five Pennsylvania farmers. The author 
of the account, Rudolf Hommel, writes: 

On the Pennsylvania “Bauerei” a horse-doctor book 
was an asset, too costly for most to own, especially an 
imported one as was George Simon Winter’s, with many 
copper-plates. But five enterprising Pennsylvania 
farmers got the use of it in their own clever way. The 
copy before me explains on the flyleaf how they did it: 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 
Producers Co-operation 


T the time of last year’s tomato crop in 

Canada, some hundreds of growers were 
obliged to assume what the Canadian Co-opera- 
tor justly describes as “the inglorious role of 
strike breakers,” not without the intervention 
of the Ontario Government and the protection 
of the Ontario provincial police. They were 
forced into this embarrassing position, because 
their contract with the owners of the process- 
ing and canning plant contained a clause grant- 
ing the enterprisers the privilege to refuse to 
receive the grower’s products in the event of 
trouble with the workers engaged in their fac- 
tories. 

As the Canadian Co-operator declares, “the 
maintenance of good relations with their em- 
ployees is obviously the obligation of the em- 
ployers. They should, therefore, assume all 
risks incidental thereto. The growers who can 
exercise neither influence nor authority in a 
case of this kind, and who live remote from the 
seat of trouble, should not be made a party to 
a controversy between employers and labor.” 

Threatened by the loss of a year’s crop, the 
farmers accepted the alternative of avoiding 
this dilemma, even though doing so meant in- 
terference with the dispute which was none of 
their business. “In effect,” says the co-opera- 
tive journal referred to, ‘‘the two essential fac- 
tors in the industry were played off against 
each other in the interest of the enterprisers.” 

An experience such as this should cause the 
growers to consider the possibility of engaging 
in canning of fruits and vegetables as they do 
in the processing of cream and milk. “It would 
create a mutuality of interest,” the Canadian 
Co-operator writes, “if the _ self-employing 
workers on the farm were to include in their 
co-operative efforts the hired workers in the 
factory who process the produce for them. The 
 gervices of capitalist interests, which stand be- 
~ tween the two essential classes would, in that 
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Dieses Buch ist gekaufft worden ihm Jahr 1808 und 
gehoeret Isac Kolb und Jacob Kolb jung und Dilman 
Kolb und Henrich Kolb und Henrich Meyer. Es hat ein 
jeder drauf bezahlt drey Schilling. Es soll in Bertner- 
shib gehalten werden.” The translation of which is: 
“This book was bought in 1808 and belongs to... . 
(here follow the five names). Each one paid three shil- 
lings as his share. It is to be kept in partnership.” 

We would not declare it either necessary or 
desirable to emulate this particular example; 
but what we wish to emphasize is cultivation of 
the spirit of confidence and neighborliness 
which suggested to those Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans a “partnership” for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and holding in common so useful a book 
as the one referred to. There are a thousand 
little ways in which the spirit of mutual aid 
may assert itself. 


event, constitute an unnecessary charge on the 
industry, and would remove, to a considerable 
extent, the occasion for strikes.” 

As the same magazine points out, a vegetable 
and fruit growers’ cannery has, in fact, been 
established in a remote district of north-west- 
ern Saskatchewan. Eighty miles beyond the 
end of railway steel in a small village, called 
Pierceland, a co-operative organization was 
launched a year ago and made to serve two main 
purposes: the canning, free of charge, of vege- 
tables and fruits for the members for their own 
domestic use, and the marketing of the balance 
of the pack. The savings effected by co-opera- 
tive marketing are returned to the members as 
patronage dividends. The undertaking, which 
has operated successfully, is not the only co- 
operative organized in the same village. There 
is also the Pierceland Co-operating Marketing 
Association, incorporated for the purpose of 
assembling and marketing grass and alfalfa 
seed. It is assured steady sales and other fa- 
cilities, through its affiliation with the Saskat- 
chewan Forage Crop Growers Co-operative 
Marketing Association. And this has been ac- 
complished in a district settled during the peri- 
od of the recent depression. 


A warning against the granting of credit by 
consumers co-operatives is voiced in the Co- 
operative Consumer, organ of the Consumers 
Co-operative Association, in the following tren- 
chant terms: 

“Credit extension in the sale of merchandise is a 
form of creeping paralysis so insidious that it devitaliz- 
es many associations before they are aware of it.” 

The article, which begins by telling what 
happened to a South Dakota co-operative store 
affected by the malady, stresses the value of 
education of members as a means of inculcat- 
ing the knowledge that “strictly cash trading 
for one and all” is indispensable for the safety 
of each and every member of a consumers co- 
operative. 
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Those who minimize the efforts of credit 
unions as insignificant would do well to study 
the combined report issued for 83 credit unions 
conducted by employees of Armour and Co., 
Chicago. At present there are 28,000 members 
of the different units. During the past ten 
years 350,000 loans have been granted, totaling 
$34,000,000. In addition, the members’ savings 
amount to $2,697,147.29. 


Even had the saving in interest on the loans been 
only one percent, the report declares, “the borrowers 
would have benefited to the extent of $34,000, and there 
is every reason to believe that the saving would be more 
than one percent.” 


After a year’s operations the two credit 
unions organized through the efforts of the 
Syracuse section of the Central Verein are now 
firmly established. The union of Holy Trinity 
Parish reported assets of $1239.45 at the close 
of the year and a membership of 60. Already 
$1230 has been loaned to members, of which 
sum $503.65 is at present outstanding. 

The Assumption Credit Union has total assets of 
$1632.57 and a membership of 51. Not much money 
has been loaned thus far to members, but it is worthy 
of note that only $36.97 is listed as expenses for the 
entire year. 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


ETHICS: The science of morality, concerned 
with the rightness and wrongness of human 
conduct, and with standards and ideals of mo- 
rality as evinced by reason. 

ETHNOLOGY: Branch of anthropology (q. v.) 
that treats of the division of mankind into 
races, considering their origin, character, cus- 
toms, peculiarities and institutions. Ethnology 
is a more analytical science than ethnography 
which is concerned only with the description 
and classification of races. 

EUGENICS: Derived from a Greek word 
meaning “well born,” eugenics is a science deal- 
ing with the physical improvement of the hu- 
man race; as such it was popularized by Sir 
Francis Galton (1822-1911). Today the ma- 
jority of eugenists preach euthanasia, sterili- 
zation and artificial birth control as means to 
achieve their objective. 

KUTHANASIA: Or “mercy killing,” a doctrine 
holding for the extermination, by “gentle” 
means, of the old, those suffering from incura- 
ble diseases, crippled and deformed infants, etc. 
It need hardly be pointed out that euthanasia 
directly contradicts God’s laws. 

EXCHANGE: SEE Commodity Exchange, 
Stock Exchange. 

EXcIsE: An internal tax levied upon the 
manufacture, sale or consumption of goods or 
commodities within a country. Or a tax upon 
an occupation, amusement, sport, etc. Not in- 
frequently excise taxes are hidden or indirect. 
In the United States they are generally referred 
to as internal revenue taxes. 


Although in operation only two years, the Sa- 
ered Heart Credit Union of Hallettsville, Tex., 
was able to declare a two percent dividend for 
1941. The organization, functioning under a 
Federal charter, showed a net profit of $156.30 
for the year; of this amount $31.26 was trans- 
ferred to the reserve fund. 


At the close of the year $3654.26 of the union’s 
$5441.64 assets was on loan to members. Investments 
in Federal Government securities amount to $1000, 
while $66.71 has been set aside for improvident loans 
and $120.18 placed in the undivided profits fund. 


In the short space of two years the Holy 
Trinity Parish Credit Union of Trinidad, Colo., 
has authorized loans amounting to $19,230.51, 
the report for 1941 discloses. Organized on Oct. 
2, 1939, the union last year nearly quadrupled 
its assets as also the amount of loans granted. 
Share capital was listed at $5734.91 at the end 
of the year with an additional $2345 on deposit. 
The membership increased from 159 in 1940 to 
254 in 1941. 


A dividend of four percent was declared on share 
capital. The annual meeting approved the purchase of 
$175 worth of defense bonds, the money to be taken 
from the reserve fund. Provision was also made to in- 
sure both shares and deposits. 


EXPORT CREDITS: A method of financing for- 
eign trade, formerly arranged exclusively by 
private organizations, now handled primarily 
by governments themselves. In our country the 
Government has provided a legal framework 
for the development of new forms of financing 
trade of this character. The export credits 
system is an illustration of the trend toward 
State intervention in the field of economics. 


FP ASIANISM : The doctrine of the Fabian So- 

cialists, a numerically small but influential 
group, operating in England. Organized in 
1883, the Fabian society teaches socialistic 
principles to be attained gradually rather than 
by violent means. It is closely associated with 
the labor party in England. 

FACTORY FARM: The farm operated on the 
industrial, or business principle. It is almost 
always large (ranging from several hundred to 
thousands of acres), directed by one or more 
Supervisors or agents of the owner, frequently 
a trust. Generally it is worked by “farm fac- 
tory hands,” members of the rural proletariat. 

FAMILY ALLOWANCES: A method according 
to which workers are granted allowances, or 
supplementary payments, over and above the 
basic rate of pay, in consideraton of the num- 
ber of their children (above a certain number 
—usually two). The money is supplied either 
from State funds or more often from a pool to 
which all employers contribute. Representa- 
tive countries where the plan has been tried in- 
clude Belgium, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
and more recently Spain. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


[X a recent address to the Spanish Youth 

Front, the Bishop of Madrid-Alcala told the 
men and women responsible for training Spa- 
nish youth in party principles, that their major 
duty was to bring about social justice. He sug- 
gested that other aims of their organization 
were of secondary importance. 

Unless the Falange carried to people the feeling that 
they were not being victimized for personal reasons, 
the prelate said, and unless stomachs of the people were 
filled and their living conditions bettered, the party 


would not only fail in its original aims but bring about 
conditions worse than had previously obtained. 


AN undertaking, the importance of which is 
-™ evident, has been inaugurated by the Chris- 
tian Brothers in the city of Quebec. It is 
named Le Centre Pedagogique, a library in- 
tended for the use of teachers. The institution, 
which may be used free of charge, will be open 
every day of the week, excepting Sunday. 

Books, magazines, etc., on the following subjects will 
be available to interested inquirers: Religious Instruc- 
tion, Philosophy, Pedagogy, French Language, Eng- 
lish Language, Mathematics, History, Science, Com- 
merce, Arts and Trades, Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Foreign Languages, Greek and Latin, Social Studies 
and Vocational Guidance. 


DURIN G the month of February the Rt. Rev. 

Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, executive secretary 
of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conf., delivered 
a number of talks in the Diocese of Rochester, 
N. Y., on farming co-operatives and rural prob- 
lems in general. Included among his appear- 
ances were several addresses at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca. 


The week of Feb. 15th Msgr. Ligutti spent in the 
city of Rochester itself, appearing before the Catholic 
Workers and the Rochester Catholic Labor College and 
members of St. Agnes Parish, among other groups. He 
addressed the Labor College at the closing session of 
that institution. 


FAULTS IN THE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 


ACCORDIN G to the Southern Cross, of Cape- 
town, the National Marketing Council, 
Union of South Africa, has published its re- 
port for 1939-40. It estimates that the cost to 
the consumer of this control was £3,825,000 and 
to the State £2,420,000. It realizes that the 
consumer has an extra burden to pay as the 
prices accruing to farmers in that country are 
higher than world values. One of the reasons 
for the higher cost to the consumer is that the 
value of the productive goods used is higher on 
account of protective tariffs which cost the 
country about £10,000,000. It recognizes the 
importance of the home market, and recom- 
mends a State scheme which will enable the less 
well paid to buy the products produced in this 
country. 

“Certainly our national economy is very lop-sided,” 
comments the Catholic weekly. “We export quantities 


of food-stuffs, while a large portion of the country is 
~ reported to be suffering from malnutrition. It was 
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stated in the press that 4 percent of the school children 
are undernourished. When we consider that it costs a 
good deal to export food, and this must reduce the de- 
mand for such food, we wonder why an attempt has not 
been made to build up a better market in South Africa, 
even among the natives. Surely this is a far more eco- 
nomic method than the export system.” 


PERSONALIA 


nN SWISS farmer of the eighteenth century, 

Jakob Gujer, has been singularly honored 
by the citizens of the community where once 
upon a time he had resided. Over a fountain of 
running water, artistically modeled, the almost 
life-size statue shows ‘“Kleinjoog’’ engaged in 
sowing seed corn in the manner customary 
prior to the invention of the drill. 

This Swiss yeoman, who lived at Wermantswil near 
Ustes, developed his farm by rational methods of agri- 
culture to a degree which attracted attention of men 
from all parts of Europe. The poet-philosopher Goethe, 


twice his guest, speaks of him as “one of the grandest 
of creatures, such as the soil produces.” 


FARM COMMODITY PRICES 


CCORDING to the Searle Index, computed 

and published by the Searle Grain Co., of 
Canada, the cost of commodities purchased by 
farmers in Western Canada (147 items) now 
stands at 151.2, (1913-14 equals 100). 


This means that the commodities represented in the 
index-figure cost farmers of the West at the present 
time 51.2 percent more than did similar items of the 
same quality in 1913-14. (These costs have risen 15.4 
percent since August, 1939.) The price of wheat is now 
14 percent lower than it was in 1918-14. The purchas- 
ing power of a bushel of wheat is now, therefore, only 
57 percent of what it was in 1913-14. 


BACK TO THE LAND 


IRE’S Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Ryan, 

has repudiated the “back-to-the-land” pol- 
icy, formerly advocated, since it would mean, 
he said, the splitting up of Irish farms. He 
was against sub-division, though it is pointed 
out that Irish farms are two, three and four 
times as large as those of more prosperous 
rural countries on the continent. 


In reporting Dr. Ryan’s statement, a correspondent 
added: “A different view is taken by the Bishop of Gal- 
way, who, in an address to the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety in Galway, praised the intensive cultivation of the 
land which is enabling Ireland to feed itself and support 
its people on their own resources.” But this has noth- 
ing to do with a “back-to-the-land” policy. 


AFTER THE FARMER’S DOLLAR 

ACCORDING to Business Week, the West 

Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., Seattle, was 
horrified by the discovery that only a measly 
1.3c of the farm dollar is spent for home build- 
ing materials and that only 2.8¢ goes for ser- 
vice-building materials on the farm. In an at- 
tempt to increase the percentages, WCLA will 
campaign on these planks. The condition of 
farm plants has gone steadily downhill during 
the last ten years. 
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With Government policy geared into increased pro- 
duction of grains, beef, pork, eggs, butter, lard and 
other basic foods, it is said, farmers must enlarge their 
plants. There is no shortage in lumber, and lumber 
and nails are the basic materials of barn, hoghouse, 
poultry house, and granary. First move is publication 
of a brochure showing farmers how lumber may be used 
in building, where to write for detailed plans, ete. 
(Nothing is said about reduction of lumber prices, 
which are outrageously high.) 


AGRICULTURE, A PUBLIC LIABILITY 


PROOF of the straitened condition of agri- 
culture in the world today is contained in a 
statement made by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Mei- 
ghen, leader of Canada’s Conservative party, 
while addressing a meeting at Bowmanville, 
Ontario. Having stated the condition of Ca- 
nadian agriculture is one of the most baffling 
problems his country faces today, the speaker, 
according to newspaper reports, continued: 
President Roosevelt sought to compensate agricul- 
tural unbalance with relief measures and succeeded to 
a degree. Farmers there [in the U. S.] were in such 
a minority he was able to take money from the many to 
ease their distress, but here in Canada farmers repre- 
sent some 48 percent of the population, which makes 
difficult either palliatives or cures on the same scale. 


AUSTRIAN CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS 


CERTAIN Mr. E. F. Weiss, a resident of 

Evesham, Worcestershire, informs the Ca- 
tholic Herald, of London, that former members 
of the Christian Social Party of Austria, now 
residing in Great Britain, had founded an As- 
sociation of Austrian Christian Socialists. 
Membership is open to all those in the United 
Kingdom who accept the principles of the form- 
er Christian Social Party in Austria. 

These principles are summarized thus by Mr. Weiss: 
The abolishment of class hatred and class struggle; the 
establishment of social justice on the basis of Democ- 
racy and improved economic conditions; the defense of 
Austria’s independence and sovereignty and interna- 
tional co-operation, especially with Austria’s neighbors 
in the Danube basin.” (A program which demands 
nothing more than “improve economic conditions” is 
not that of the old Christian Social School of a Weiss 
and Vogelsang. Elimination of capitalism and the re- 


construction of society were basic demands of the 
founders.) 


WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


SINCE early in February Stevens Institute of 

Technology in Hoboken, N. J., has offered 
America’s, first emergency training course in 
engineering at the college level to fit college 
women for technical positions in war indus- 
tries. The Stevens move betokens the growing 
shortage of technical men and presages a femi- 
nine dilution comparable to the one already un- 
der way on the semiskilled labor level. 

The new course, designed as a 12-week intensive 
training program, will qualify women for such positions 
as draftsmen, inspectors, supervisors, engine testers, 
computers, and a wide range of precision work for 
which many women have special aptitudes. Matricu- 
lants must have had previous training in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. The Stevens program is part 


of the defense training program underwritten by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


NEW YORK CITY newspapers recently pub- 
lished an announcement by Group Health 
Co-operative, New York, stating that the first 
organization unit of members had been formed 
among a number of the employees of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


Group Health Co-operative, licensed by the State In- 
surance Department, starts under a plan approved by 
the Committee on Medical Economics of the New York 
County Medical Society, and with the co-operation of 
a large number of physicians of standing. 


CHILD MORTALITY 


Hic# rates of child mortality, involving eco- 
nomic as well as social loss, are closely as- 
sociated with poor housing. In the city of Den- 
ver investigation showed that infant mortality 
rates in the areas of poorest housing were more 
than double the city average and more than five 
times the rates found in the areas of best hous- 
ing. 

Two groups of diseases commonly associated with 
poor housing accounted for approximately one-half of 
the infant deaths in the poorest sections of the city. 


Generally the rate of death was highest among the 
racial groups which were the most poorly housed. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 


RESULTS of a study of the wages paid 465,- 

000 women in twenty-two large manufac- 
turing industries and laundry, cleaning and 
dyeing industries in twelve States, published in 
the December Labor Review of the United 
States Women’s Bureau, show that women’s 
earnings were less than those of men in every 
industry reporting. In more than half of these 
industries, it was found that women averaged 
less than the lowest average wages for men. 
Similar disparities were found in a survey of 
“selected manufacturing industries in New 
York”? made by the New York Labor Depart- 
ment. The average weekly wage paid to men in 
1941 was $35.60 as compared to $19.75 for 
women. 

Of the eight manufacturing industries selected by the 
Division of Minimum Wage and Industry for this analy- 
sis, the machinery and electrical industry paid the high- 
est wages to women in 1941. Lowest rates were paid 
by the men’s furnishing and knit goods industries, 
which averaged $16.27. Between these top and bot- 


tom scales were bakery products, $20.03; men’s cloth- 
sire women’s underwear, $18.11, and shoes, 


COMMUNISM 


SOMETIME in January in many British fac- 
tories the Red Flag and the Union Jack 


were draped side by side to honor the Russian 
Trade Unionist visitors. 


; “Such tours of Britain as that which they are mak- 
ing will be very important,” naively remarks The Tab- 
let, “if they can serve to generate in influential Rus- 
Slans an enthusiasm for our ways of life, rather than 
to increase among English workers an enthusiasm for 
what they imagine to be the Soviet way of life. Britain 
has a great genius for tempering revolutionary winds.” 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


W ELDING classes at the Yuma Reclamation 

project in Arizona have led to war jobs 
for students. Several who have attended the 
Sesslons are now employed in war industry on 
the west coast. 


The classes are held four times weekly, each session 
consisting of three and three-fourths hours of training. 


STATE BARRIERS 


REGON has decided to abolish the law 

which requires the registration of cars 
from other States at the border. The Santa 
Rosa (California) Republican thinks this “an 
indication that the tide of public opinion is be- 
ginning definitely to turn against the port of 
entry evils and other hindrances to the free 
flow of persons and goods across State lines. 
The public, as well as legislatures, have seen the 
results of that policy and are determined that 
such obstructions have no place in a nation 
which is bound together, which has become 
great and prosperous, by free movement of peo- 
ple and products.” 

During the last nine years, the port of entry and 
other barriers to trade have had their day in court and 
their shortcomings have been sufficiently demonstrated. 
The verdict brands them as failures and dangerous to 
the welfare of the nation as well as individual States. 


They contravene, moreover, an important section of 
the constitution. 


IMMIGRATION 


[MMIGRANTS admitted into Canada in 1941 

totaled 9,329 as compared with 11,324 in 
1940, a decrease of 17.6 percent, the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Dominion Department of 
Mines and Resources reports. The 1941 move- 
ment of immigrants was the smallest since 
1860, when only 6,276 persons were admitted. 
The peak was reached in 1913 when 400,870 im- 
migrants were admitted. During the first 
Great War the lowest total reached was 41,845 
in 1918. 


Immigrants from the United States numbered 6,594, 
accounting for more than half of the 1941 total. Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scottish and Welsh immigrants totaled 2,300. 
One hundred and ninety-four persons of northern Eur- 
opean racial origin were admitted. 


ANTI-HOARDING 


FE ARLY in February the War Production 
Board announced it was launching an in- 
tensive campaign to empty the auto graveyards 
of between four and five million old cars with- 
in the next six months. This job was trans- 
ferred from the Iron and Steel Branch to Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald’s Bureau of Industrial Con- 


servation. 


Mr. Rosenwald immediately sent out field agents to 
tell the junkmen to begin cutting up old cars, the scrap 
to be sold to dealers of their own choosing. Refusal 
may result in a Federal order, on 24 hours’ notice, 
requisitioning the property, in which case lump-sum 
bids will be sought as a basis for settling the owners’ 
claims. Among others, junkyards in four Ohio cities 
_ were visited, and owners were told to dispose within 
30 days of some 4,000 tons of scrap steel in their hands. 
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CREDIT UNIONS 


WHAT is a commendable effort has been 

_ launched by the New Brunswick Credit 
Union League, which has organized an Educa- 
tional Council, composed of outstanding men 
whose mission is to educate credit union mem- 
bers and keep them informed on all matters af- 
fecting the development of the co-operative 
movement. The League is said to have ear- 
marked a large portion of its revenue as intend- 
ed for this purpose. 

Encouraging reports favorable to the enterprise 
have been received from affiliated chapters, some of 
which have placed their entire educational funds at the 
disposal of the League. Educational committees will 
be organized by the League with instructions to report 
to the Council the type of education considered particu- 
larly adapted to each group. The Council has already 
decided upon a plan to promote the knowledge and prin- 
ciples of credit unionism in schools. 


CO-OPERATION 


A PPARENTLY the method of disposing of 
: poultry through co-operative pools is being 
increasingly employed in Eastern Canada. Five 
pools, organized among the farmers of the Mus- 
quodobit Valley, Nova Scotia, marketed 9136 
lbs. of dressed poultry in the past season. An 
increase of almost four thousand pounds over 
last year’s sale by three pools. 

According to the Casket, of Antigonish, N. S., Ayles- 
ford district has had the heaviest pool marketings of 
poultry, with a total of 29,980 lbs. in five pools. Corn- 
wallis club in Kings county was next with 28,913 lbs. in 
four pools held already this season, compared with a 
total of only 12,387 lbs. in four pools held in 1940. Bass 
River and River John were two of the new territories 
organizing co-operative pools this year, with two pools 
each totalling 4447 lbs. for Bass River and 8286 lbs. for 
River John. 


LABOR TURNOVER 


MOBILITY of labor has developed into a 
major problem in manufacturing indus- 
tries. According to data compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the rate at which fac- 
tory workers are quitting their jobs has risen 
to the highest level on record. A rapidly chang- 
ing working force tends to lower the volume of 
output per worker and to increase the unit cost 
of production. To a considerable extent the at- 
tainment of efficient production depends on a 
stabilized operating personnel. Most defense 
plants have the problem of securing additional 
workers for expanding production schedules, 
and this problem is aggravated by the necessity 
of replacing an increasingly large number of 
workers who voluntarily quit their jobs. 
Fluctuations in the factory quit rate reflect new job 
opportunities. Many workers are leaving jobs in order 
to secure employment in other industries offering high- 
er wages, overtime pay, or better working conditions. 
Also, some employees in plants making only civilian 
goods are quitting in anticipation of being laid off. It is 
interesting to note that while the discharge rate in fac- 
tories is only about one-tenth as large as their quit rate, 
it has been rising consistently in recent months. That 
trend may be attributed largely to the release of new 
workers who have not proven satisfactory. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES = ANDe Nei 


REV. SIMON SAENDERL, C.Ss.R., 
INDIAN MISSIONARY 
(Concluded) 


EANWHILE Fy. Sinderl was encounter- 
M ing great difficulties in Rochester. The 

parishioners who resided on the west 
side of the Genesee River objected to the erec- 
tion of the new church on Franklin Street be- 
cause it would be inconvenient for them. More- 
over, a small minority wanted a secular priest 
as pastor; when the matter was put to a vote, 
however, all but twelve men favored the Re- 
demptorists. On Nov. 8, 1841, the trustees 
handed over to Fr. Sander! all the money in the 
treasury, $601.07, and entrusted to him the task 
of building the church. This concession did 
not put an end to the trouble as a group of the 
malcontents obtained permission from Bishop 
Hughes to erect a church on the west side of 
the Genesee River provided Fr. Sanderl would 
give his consent. 

But when actual construction began trouble 
arose between them and Fr. Sanderl, who did 
not know that only conditional permission had 
been received from the Bishop to erect the 
church. This church was dedicated to St. Peter 
on June 29, 18438. Fr. Sander! had left Roches- 
ter the year before, as in May, 1842, he was 
succeeded by Rev. Benedict Bayer, C.Ss.R., who 
immediately took steps to build the new church 
for the parishioners of St. Joseph’s.') 

Fr. Alexander Czvitkovicz, the new superior, 
decided in 1842 that the Redemptorists hence- 
forth should devote their full attention to pas- 
toral care among the Germans, abandoning all 
thought of Indian mission work. Meanwhile, 
Fr. Sander! had been transferred (May, 1842) 
to St. Philomena’s Church in Pittsburgh. In 
October of that year the extraordinary jubilee 
was celebrated in the Diocese and on this occa- 
sion Fathers Sanderl, Tschenhens and Czackert 
preached a mission in the temporary church 
which was used while St. Philomena’s was 
under construction. The mission was the first 
preached to members of that congregation; 
lasting eleven days, it was highly successful. 
On March 10, 1843, word was received in Pitts- 
burgh that one of the Fathers should go to 
Philadelphia to assume charge of the new St. 
Peter’s Parish there. Fr. Sainderl volunteered 
ae accordingly left for his new post a few days 
ater. 

_ Although only forty-three years old at the 
time, in what should have been the prime of his 
life, Fr. Sanderl had passed the period of his 
greatest activity. He had labored too long 
among the docile Indians to be able to cope with 
the independent attitude of the German immi- 
grants. At Arbre Croche he had been the high- 
priest of a theocratic community whose great 


1) Byrne, John F., C.Ss.R. The Redemptorist Cen- 
tenaries, pp. 126-28; Holweck, Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G., in 
Pastoral-Blatt, St. Louis, August, 1920, p. 117 (the lat- 
ter source is somewhat inaccurate on this point). 


devotion to him called to mind the Apostolic 
times. Now he was thrown among a motley 
crowd, the product of modern civilization. The 
missionary had lived as a regular religious only 
four years, after which he had enjoyed absolute 
independence for ten years in the wilds of 
Michigan. Now he was expected to live among 
men trained in the orderly communities of 
Europe, accustomed to a semi-military disci- 
pline. It was only natural they should have 
little sympathy for a man suffering from the 
bad effect of a restless apostolate among no- 
madic Redmen; furthermore, they had heard 
nothing of his valiant deeds as an Indian mis- 
sionary in the northwest but had been regaled 
by stories of his blunders and failures in at- 
tempting to found a community. 

Accordingly, we are not astonished to learn 
that thereafter Fr. Sanderl could not remain 
long at any one place. His was the story of so 
many other Indian missionaries who followed 
in his footsteps. And finally, he had to share the 
lot of his holy founder, St. Alphonsus, who, 
toward the end of life, had also been misunder- 
stood, misjudged, and slighted. Fr. Sanderl by 
nature was even-tempered and cool-headed, 
qualities that contributed much to his far- 
reaching success in the American missions. 

When he arrived in Philadelphia the congre- 
gation of St. Peter’s Parish was not yet organ- 
ized, and construction of the church building 
was delayed until summer. The new pastor 
noted after only a few weeks that the number 
of parishioners was decreasing rather than in- 
creasing. This, he discovered, was due to the 
fact that prospective members were moving in- 
to the new colony established by Messrs. Esch- 
bach and Benzinger, called St. Mary’s Town 
(St. Marienstadt), in Elk County, Pa. (the 
present community of St. Mary’s). 

The following spring, at the request of 
Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia, Fr. Sdnderl 
traveled to the new colony to give the people an 
opportunity to perform their Easter duty. It 
is recorded that on May 19th he baptized four 
children in St. Mary’s Town. The colony had 
been established in 1842 by a society of Catho- 
lic Germans who had set out to found a Chris- 
tian community in western Pennsylvania. Ar- 
riving in Pittsburgh, they were induced by a 
Boston agent to purchase a tract of land in Elk 
County, Pa., and in October the first band of 
colonists, sixteen families in all, settled there. 
Four weeks later nine additional families 
moved into the colony from Baltimore. 

At the outset it was intended the settlement 
would be organized on a communistic basis like 
a number of foundations established by Protes- 
tants and infidels. Since all the colonists were 
Catholic, the colony was called St. Marienstadt. 
Fr. Czvitkovicz heartily favored the project and 
invested $10,000 in it, although few of the other 
Redemptorists shared his enthusiasm. About 
Six weeks after Fr. Sdnderl had come to the 
settlement serious disagreement arose over the 
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distribution of their common goods. The priest 
realized that the ideals of Christian Pee mit: 
were not practicable and on his own authority 
dissolved the community, distributing the 
money in the community-treasury among the 
different families. He thereupon departed to 
join the Redemptorist community at St. James 
Parish.?) 

The star of the veteran Indian missionary be- 
comes rather obscured after 1843. While at Bal- 
timore he was involved in a serious conflict with 
Archbishop Kecleston and his own superiors. 
The difficulty was started by the appearance of 
an article in the United States Magazine, pub- 

lished by Rev. Charles J. White in Baltimore, 
issue of Feb. 20, 1844 (Vol. III, p. 195). The 
article in question gave Fr. Sander! occasion to 
start a discussion in a number of. secular 
papers. 

The story is as follows. Fr. Sdnderl had pre- 
pared for death the murderer of several persons 
and had accompanied him to the scaffold; the 
criminal was a German named Adam Horn. 
His crimes had been so revolting that the Bal- 
timore populace was enraged over them. Short- 
ly afterwards the priest wrote a series of let- 
ters for the press, intending to mitigate the 
anger of the excited people; the letters, inci- 
dentally, were written without the knowledge 
of the other Redemptorist Fathers. In his 
articles the writer gave expression to a number 
of questionable and imprudent opinions, at the 
same time attacking the temperance movement 
which he branded as non-Catholic and foolish. 
Naturally the letters caused much excitement 
and finally the priests in Baltimore complained 
about Fr. Sinderl’s literary crusade to Arch- 
bishop Eccleston. The latter promptly ordered 
the priest to abandon the controversy while the 
Redemptorists disavowed him completely. Fr. 
Sdnderl obeyed. 

However, a certain man, without Fr. Sanderl 
knowing anything about it, wrote another letter 
on the subject, in the style of the Redemptorist. 
At once the Archbishop, believing that Fr. San- 
derl had written the letter, publicly suspended 
him. It is not known whether he attempted to 
defend himself or whether the Archbishop did 
not believe him innocent; at any rate the sus- 
pension remained in force. But because it was 
evidently unjust, Fr. Sander] was not in reality 
suspended and was justified in saying mass in 
the chapel of the Redemptorist house at St. 
James’. Some time later he was advised to 
leave the Archdiocese of Baltimore and return 


2) Holweck, loc. cit., p. 117; Byrne, op. cit., p. 195; 
Beck, Bernhard, C.Ss.R. Goldenes Jubilaum_des Wir- 
kens der Redemptoristenvater an der St. Philomena 
Kirche in Pittsburgh und Umgegend nebst deren ersten 
Missionen in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerika’s, 
Pittsburgh, 1889, p. 149. Holweck erroneously states 
that Fr. Sanderl went to the colony on his own authori- 
ty. Fr. Czvitkovicz’ report on the colony (dated in 
- Baltimore on Oct. 12, 1843) was translated in Central- 

Blatt and Social Justice, Jan., 1933, pp. 318-15. Con- 
cerning the later history of the colony see Byrne, op. 
~ cit., pp. 195-98. 
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to the northwest. He went to Rochester and 
from there to Buffalo. But receiving no wel- 
come he departed to see the Bishop of Toronto 
who took pity on him and received him with 
Christian charity. 

Thus the valiant missionary who had trans- 
planted the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer in America, under the most adverse 
conditions and at the cost of great personal sac- 
rifice, now became an innocent victim of per- 
secution and a homeless ecclesiastic. 

Bishop Michael Power, of Toronto, placed 
him in charge of several missions, chiefly Ger- 
man, which he administered with his accus- 
tomed zeal and efficiency. In his extremity he 
vowed to the Savior that he would make a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land provided he were de- 
livered from his miserable plight. By living 
most frugally he managed to save part of the 
money paid him, intending to use it for his pil- 
grimage. It was at this juncture he received a 
letter from his new superior, Rev. Peter Czac- 
kert, commanding him to report under pain of 
expulsion at Monroe, Michigan, on a certain 
date. 

The Redemptorist Father, Louis Gilet, a Bel- 
gian, had assumed charge of St. Anthony’s 
Parish at Monroe on June 16, 1844, with the 
idea in mind of founding a Redemptorist house. 
This was opened in 1846 and Fr. Sanderl was 
ordered to join the community, being entrusted 
with the care of the Germans and the Irish be- 
cause Fr. Gilet knew no German and spoke 
English very poorly. The other Redemptorist 
priest stationed here, Rev. Matthew Poilvache, 
likewise knew little German or English. 

Fr. Sanderl regarded the call to Monroe as 
a result of his vow. Without delay he saddled 
his horse for the journey to that community. 
Before leaving he deposited his savings with 
Bishop Power, believing it too much of a risk 
to carry several hundred dollars with him on 
such a long and dangerous trip. After travel- 
ing a few days he had the misfortune to be 
thrown from his horse and to break his leg 
when the horse fell; this mishap occurred in a 
forest. The priest was saved from death by a 
Catholic settler who discovered him, took him 
to his house and cared for him six weeks. Only 
then was he able to continue his journey. 

We do not know whether Fr. Sander] failed 
to inform his superior of the accident, whether 
he could not send a letter from the settler’s 
house, or whether such a letter if sent went 
astray and was never delivered. In any event, 
no sooner did Fr. Czackert learn that Fr. San- 
derl had not arrived in Monroe at the appoint- 
ed time, than he expelled him from the Congre- 
gation and sent the decree of expulsion to Fr. 
Gilet. Some time later Fr. Sinderl reached 
Monroe and explained his long delay. Fr. Gilet, 
however, said nothing about the decree of ex- 
pulsion in his possession, which was dated Feb. 
2, 1847. Fr. Sinderl gathered together the 
German Catholics in Monroe and was able to 
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lead them back to the practice of their religion. 
He also visited the neighborhood settlements of 
Stony Creek, Blissfield, Adrian, Medina and 
Hillsdale.*) 

Fr. Gilet had erected a chapel in 1846 at 
Blissfield, eighteen miles from Monroe, for the 
French and Irish. At Stony Creek, ten miles 
north of Monroe, there was a congregation of 
some sixty Irish and a few German families 
who were visited regularly every two months. 
Four times a year Fr. Sander! visited scattered 
groups of the faithful at several places west of 
Monroe: Adrian, Hillsdale and Clayton. The 
number of Catholics in these communities 
ranged from five to twenty, but after Fr. San- 
derl had begun to visit them regularly, the 
number increased. When he made his first mis- 
sion trip to Medina there were only twelve Ca- 
tholic families, but by 1852 that number had 
increased to thirty. Similarly, in Adrian Fr. 
Sdnderl discovered twenty families whereas in 
1852 there were forty.*) 

However, after only a few months Fr. San- 
derl’s pastoral work came to an abrupt halt. 
One day in the excitement of an argument with 
Fr. Sanderl Fr. Gilet imprudently disclosed the 
secret he had kept to himself this long while. 
Fr. Sanderl was stunned. He could not believe 
his superiors would go to such lengths as to 
expel him from the Congregation for which he 
had worked and suffered so much. His first 
thought was that because of his expulsion from 


the Congregation he was free to act as he. 


wished and that this freedom entailed the ob- 
ligation to keep the vow he had made in Ca- 
nada, to undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. To remove all doubt he applied for dis- 
missal and dispensation from his religious 
vows. On Sept. 20, 1847, his petition was 
granted. 

Thus Fr. Sanderl became an innocent victim 
of persecution for the second time. In a letter 
written to Fr. John Nepomucene Neumann, C. 
Ss.R., he justified his conduct, answering the 
false accusations brought against him. 

After his dismissal he went to Canada, prob- 
ably to his friend, Bishop Michael Power, who 
was then on the point of death (the Bishop died 
on Oct. Ist). It is known that sometime before 
the end of the year Fr. Sinderl was pastor of 
St. Agatha’s Parish, in Waterloo County, On- 
tario, in the Diocese of Hamilton. From Ca- 
nada he set out on his pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land and on his return to America visited Aus- 
tria, where he had joined the Redemptorists. 
ne particulars are known of this period of his 
ife. 

Finally, on March 7, 1852, Fr. Sanderl turned 
up at the Trappist Abbey of Gethsemani, Ky., 
tired of life in an ungrateful world. He wished 
to be forgotten and on his part to forget what 
he had suffered. Accordingly, he entered the 
Trappist Congregation and made his profession 


3) Holweck, loc., cit., p. 118. 
4) Byrne, op. cit., pp. 204-05. 
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on Easter Sunday, March 27, 1853, receiving 
the name of Fr. Simon Mary. He served as 
master of the novices who were German and 
for a while was pastor of the parish at New 
Haven, in Nelson County, near the monastery. 
He died the death of a saint in Gethsemani on 
Feb. 22, 1879. Abbot Benedict reports that Fr. 
Sanderl “died a most happy death after many 
years of austere penance. He did more than 
was required of him by the Rule, and for many 
years he had given up all exterlor communica- 
tions. He lived only for God and God alone 
knows what are his merits.’’®) 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLECTANEA 


ROM the early days of our country onward 

Germans engaged in farming looked 
askance at their neighbors of native stock be- 
cause of the irrational methods of cultivating 
the soil employed by them and their neglect of 
fences, farm implements, barns, etc. 

Shallow plowing was among the accusations 
German farmers brought against those whose 
inefficiency they criticized. It is well in keep- 
ing with the tradition of good husbandry prac- 
ticed by them Major Frederick L. Ledergerber, 
of St. Louis, should have advised prospective 
members of the colony Windthorst, in Texas, to 
take with them a pair of young mares, in order 
that the settlers might be able to plow deeper 
“than is possible with the lighter native hors- 
es.” The statement is from an article on the 
colony, published in the Amerika of August 
12, 1891. 


A descendant of pioneers, who came to what 
is now Winsted township, McLeod county, 
Minn., in 1857, Mr. Luke Otto, of Lester Prai- 
rie, Minn., has written an interesting account 
of their arrival in America and their efforts to 
establish homes in the New World. 

Incidentally the writer mentions, in describ- 
ing the hardships the pioneers experienced 
while clearing the land preempted by them, the 
for them fortunate discovery “that there was a 
demand for wild ginseng, which they gathered 
and sold.” Still today a commercial commodity, 
the trade in gingseng between America and 
China was first stimulated by the Jesuits, who 
knew of the high esteem in which the root was 
held in China for medical purposes. This dis- 
tant market for ginseng was, as in the case of 
the German pioneers to whom Luke Otto refers, 
of particular value both for settlers in Canada 
and our country ere the local market for farm 
crops had developed. 

5) Holweck, loc. cit., pp. 118-19. Fr. Gilet, the un- 
witting cause of Fr. Sanderl’s last misfortune, ended his 
earthly existence in a similar way. In October, 1847, 
he was transferred from Monroe, Michigan, to New 
York, and three years later was dispensed from his 
vows as a Redemptorist. In 1858 he joined the Cister- 
cian Order in France, dying a holy death at the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Hautecombe, Savoy, on Nov. dae 18925 
in his eightieth year. Cf. Byrne, op. cit., p. 203. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Sforza, Count Carlo. The Totalitarian War and the 
Fate of Democracy. International Concili- 
ation, No. 3738. Carnegie Endowm. f. Inter- 
nat. Peace, N. Y¥., Oct., 1941. p. c, 82 p. 
Price 5 cts. 

Oberle, Rev. Jos., C.Ss.R. The Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists. The Paulist Press, N. Y., 

f 1941. —p. c., 32 p. Price 10 cts. 

Smith, Rev. Gregory. The Divine Love Story. Part I. 
The Apostles’ Creed. Arranged for Use of 
Religious Discussion Clubs by Chas. J. Mc- 
Neill, A.B., Jour. D. Catholic Action Com- 
milttee,wachita, Kan, 19415 p. c, 56 p: 
Price 25 cts. 

Marx, Walter John, Ph.D. Mechanization and Culture. 
The Social and Cultural Implications of a 
Mechanized Society. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1941. Cloth, 248 p. Price $2.00. 

Roux, L’abbé Alphonse. La Société Contemporaine. 
L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1941, 

p- c:, 30 p. Price 15 sous. 

The World Society. A Joint Report. Ed. by Charles 
O’Donnell. Cath. Assn. f. Internat. Peace, 
Wash DoCS 19415 pac., 26 pe Price 10° cts. 

Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. Vanishing Home- 
steads. 

Hayes, Rev. John M., S.T.D. Designs for Social Action. 

Boland, Rev. Francis J., C.S.C., Ph. D. The Popes and 
Christian Citizenship. Dept. of Social Ac- 
tion,eN.C.W-C., Wash. D> C3 1941, p. ¢.°32, 
32 and 36 p. Price 10 cts. each. 

Borgmann, Rev. Henry, C.Ss.R. Christmastide in the 
Golden Age. Clemany Press, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., 1941, p. c., 82 p. Price 15 cts. 

Wallace, Larry E. Honey from the Rock. Symbols of 
the Holy Eucharist in Design and Text. De- 
signs by M. L. Wallace. Catechetical Guild, 
Simeaul, 197 ple., o2 Deererice 25 cts. 

Farrell, Sr. M. Xavier. Happy Memories of a Sister 
of Charity. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1941. Cloth;190 p. Price $2.00. 

Vergue, Yvonne de la. Good Cardinal Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Transl. by Rev. Newton 
Thompson, S.T.D. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1942. Cloth, 285 p. Price $2.25. 


Reviews 


Deploige, Rt. Rev. Simon. The Conflict Between Ethics 
and Sociology. Tr. by Rev. Charles C. Milt- 
ner, C.S.C. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 
1941. Price $3. 

HIS scholarly treatise is based on the as- 
sumption that if a conflict between sociolo- 
gy and ethics exists, and it certainly does, it 
is only apparent and due to a wrong emphasis 
of which the one or the other of the two sci- 
ences is guilty. The fact that ethics quite fre- 
quently has lost contact with the realities of life 
and proceeded from abstract principles and 
that, on the other hand, sociology has too con- 
-fidently relied on data of experience and on ac- 
count of the absence of an illuminating philos- 
ophy has missed their significance can hardly 
be disputed. Airy speculations and misinter- 
preted facts will invariably clash. Sociology 
- needs vision and perspective which are supplied 
by ethics but ethics requires well substantiated 
- facts from which it can infer its generalizations 
and for this factual basis of its speculations it 
~ depends on sociology. The separation of the two 
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is fatal and redounds to the disadvantage of 
both. 


Art as well as philosophy goes astray without 
a sane realism. Now it is the contention of the 
author that Thomistic ethics has always pre- 
served a very realistic outlook on life and ac- 
cordingly has escaped the pitfalls which have 
proved so disastrous to rationalistic ethics. 
Hence while the positivist reaction against 
what Levy-Bruhl calls the “theoretical ethics of 
the philosophers” may be fully justified, its in- 
dictment of the sober, sane and realistic ethics 
of the Thomistic school is not warranted, for the 
latter carefully eschews speculation that is not 
related to experience nor does it attribute to its 
findings a certitude that cannot be expected in 
the realm of morals. Apart from certain ex- 
aggerations the methods of modern sociology 
can be readily harmonized with the Thomistic 
approach and the results of sociological re- 
search will find an appropriate place in the 
Scholastic system. The misunderstanding here 
is entirely on the side of those who fail to ap- 
preciate the thoroughly empirical temper of St. 
Thomas and his followers. We fully endorse 
the final conclusion of Msgr. Deploige when he 
says of the methods employed by the great 
French exponents of sociology, with whom the 
treatise is chiefly concerned: “Between them 
and Thomistic moral philosophy there should 
exist a useful collaboration. Only ignorance 
can pretend that there is a conflict between 
them.” 


The volume has long waited for a translation 
into English but the subject with which it deals 
has lost none of its timeliness and its patient 
waiting has secured for it an excellent trans- 


ick C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Joseph. Matt Talbot. 

Press. 30  p. 

This little booklet is a laudable effort to make 
known the struggle and success of a soul in ex- 
tricating itself from the toils of a sinful habit 
and re-establishing itself in a virtuous life. 
Matt Talbot had a good Catholic home but bad 
companions and drink dragged him down to 
seemingly hopeless depths. Then came the 
fight, with the grace of God, and the triumph 
that resulted in a life of prayer, penance and 
charity towards his neighbor. 


The writer has succeeded in making the story 
very interesting. A brief sketch of Matt’s good 
Catholic home introduces the theme and should 
hearten parents who are praying for the return 
of wayward children. Bold type headings set 
off the sections of the text, making for easy 
reading. It is hoped this little work will find 
its way by the thousands into the hands of dis- 
couraged souls and create in them new hope. 
It should have a place in every Catholic book 


rack. W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Marys, Kansas 
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Convention Motto for 1942 


ese ee y apt in view of present 
world conditions is the motto selected for 
the 1942 convention of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America. Excerpted from the 
Christmas allocution of Pope Pius XII, deliv- 
ered on Dec. 24th last, the statement is a chal- 
lenge to Catholics generally and holds a special 
significance for our members. The motto reads: 

“We cannot close Our eyes to the sad spec- 
tacle of the progressive de-Christianization, 
both individual and social, which from moral 
laxity has developed into a general state of de- 
bility. From this has resulted open denial of 
truth and of those influences which, illuminat- 
ing our minds regarding good and evil, must 
fortify family life, private life, and the public 
life of the State.” 


Declarations of Allegiance 


Re pledging assistance to the 
Government have been adopted by societies 
and branches of the CV, following the lead of 
the CU of Illinois. The latest instance 1s the 
resolution adopted by the quarterly executive 
meeting of the CV of California. 

“We ... do hereby again pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States and to the Republic for which 
it stands,” the proposition stated. “In these days of 
distress and danger to our country, we pledge the in- 
dividual and collective support and co-operation of 
members of our affiliated societies to Federal, State and 
Municipal authorities. It is our constant prayer that 
Divine guidance may ever direct our President and his 
lawfully appointed leaders in the decisions of national 
safety and we pray further that a just and abiding 
peace and international unity may soon be the reward 
of their efforts.” 

Copies of the resolution were addressed to 
President Roosevelt, the governor of California, 
the mayors of the cities where the Branch has 
affiliates, the Archbishops of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and the Bishop of Sacramento. 

It has been reported that copies of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Illinois executive commit- 
tee were also addressed to the President and the 
governor, both of whom responded. 


Help for an Important Activity 


OMMENDABLE indeed has been the re- 

sponse by CV societies to the special let- 
ter addressed to them for assistance to the Cen- 
tral Bureau Emergency Fund. The communi- 
cation, dispatched from the Bureau on Jan. 
30th, reported that only 74 societies had up to 
that time contributed to the fund although 
the greater part of the money was being used 
for the publication of ‘Guide Right.” 

In the brief compass of one month an addi- 
tional 61 affiliated men’s and women’s organi- 
zations donated $212.40, bringing the total con- 
tributions of all societies to the fund to $786 
as of Feb. 16th. In addition, 21 other gifts 
have been received since Jan. 21st, amounting 
to $189.10. The grand total of the 389 gifts 
made to date is $2623.31. 

In proof of the assertion that the bulk of the 
funds would go for the preparation of “Guide 
Right,” figures released recently show that 
$1539.39 has thus far been spent for this pur- 
pose. The New York City section of the NC 
WU paid for an edition of ten thousand copies 
and a few other donations were received up to 
December, but by far the greater part of the 
cost has been defrayed by the Bureau. By the 
middle of February over 70,000 copies had been 
distributed to men in the armed forces of the 
oe principally through military chap- 
ains. 

From Illinois and Missouri have come exactly 
the same number of gifts—59—although from 
the former State has come substantially more 
money, $550.05 as against $358.61. Pennsyl- 
vania is third with 45 gifts and $197; New 
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York fourth, 40 and $307.60 ; Wisconsin. fifth, 
34 and $147.50; and Minnesota sixth, 28 and 
$152. The balance of the contributions were 
donated by members and friends in 22 other 
States. Although the gifts have ranged from 
one dollar to one hundred, the most “popular” 
has been $5, 126 of these having been received. 
There have also come 61 gifts of $1, 55 of $10, 
45 of $2 and 14 of $25, among numerous others. 

The number of contributors, 389, exceeds 
that of last year, 361, although $4283.80 was 
donated in answer to the former appeal. 

One of the most unusual gifts is that from the Ca- 
tholic Knights of St. George, Branch 112, in Freyburg, 
Pa., which sent two checks for $10 each. One, we are 
informed, was in response to the current appeal, the 
other in reply to last year’s request for funds. This 
reflects the spirit in which the contributors have re- 
sponded to the appeals for aid. Would that other units 
which have not thus far answered the request would be 
inspired by the example of the Freyburg and other 
groups. 


The Active Apostolate 


OT a few of our associated branches and 

leagues make good use of printed and 
mimeographed publications to further their 
work and call attention to problems affecting 
the members. On occasion certain of them pub- 
lish articles of a more solid nature, pointing out 
principles and practices of concern to every Ca- 
tholic. 

The February issue of the Federation Mes- 
senger, four-page mimeographed bulletin pre- 
pared by the CV section in Brooklyn, is a good 
example. Considerable attention is focused on 
a number of fundamental social problems, in- 
cluding the school, styles, labor, tenantry, and 
the ownership of property. Several of the 
statements are more than merely worth repeat- 
ing. 

Reminding Catholic men of an obligation sel- 
dom adverted to, the publication declares that 
the duty of dressing modestly applies to men 
as well as to women and refers to the attire 
men wear at public bathing beaches. With re- 
gard to “bargains” it is mentioned that Catho- 
lics should patronize reputable business firms 
whose prices may be somewhat higher than 
some others, but which pay a decent and possi- 
bly a living wage. Reference is also made to 
the duties of employers in their dealings with 
employees, and to the frequently overlooked 
duty of workers, binding in conscience, to “give 
to their employers the full amount of time and 
service agreed upon.” 

Concerning property the Federation Messenger as- 
serts that “Catholic property owners should remember 
that refusing to take tenants with families is an indi- 
rect way of encouraging child murder.” On the other 
hand, the obligation of tenants to take good care of 
their quarters is also insisted upon. 

These few excerpts should serve to illustrate the type 
of problems discussed by the monthly bulletin. Publi- 
cations of this kind are most necessary because many 
of our modern difficulties will be overcome only after 
repeated and insistent analysis of the Christian solu- 
tion on the part of every available medium. 
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Model Colony 


ENERALLY classed as one of the model 
colonies founded by German Catholics in 
our country, Muenster, Tex., has enjoyed many 
distinctions in the 52 years of its existence. 
Most recent of these was the appointment of 
one of its native sons, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Augustine 


Danglmayr, as Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Dallas. 


In many ways Muenster is an unusual com- 
munity. Nearly all of its some 1300 residents 
are Catholic and the town is built around the 
parish, dedicated to the Sacred Heart. Under 
the administration of the Benedictine Fathers 
of New Subiaco Abbey, in Arkansas, for 48 
years, the parish has progressed remarkably ; 
the buildings include the church, rectory, a new 
school, a high school, and a convent. Plans are 
under way for the construction of a new church 
to replace the present structure built in 1898. 
Rev. Frowin Koerdt, 0.S.B., has served as pas- 
tor since 1918. 

The town has responded wholeheartedly to the war 
program. Already more than $40,000 has been spent 
for the purchase of defense bonds and stamps. Even 
more important, however, is the number of men it has 
furnished for military service; more than 50 men have 
thus far answered the call to the colors. This is twice 
the number Muenster should have furnished in pro- 
portion to its population, taking the national figures 
as a yardstick. Selective Service, however, has disrupt- 
ed the town’s business to a considerable extent since 
several of those drafted were the owners or managers 
of commercial enterprises. 


The parish societies have been active members of 
the Cath. State League and the CWU of Texas for 
many years. As early as 1906 Muenster served as host 
to an annual convention of the League. 


Solving Farm Problems 


ERHAPS the outstanding feature of the 

second annual Farmers’ Conference was 
the insistence upon audience participation and 
upon the practical aspects of farm life. In this 
respect the meeting, conducted at St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, under the auspices of 
the CV of Minnesota on Jan. 24-25, differed 
from last year’s assembly. 

Meeting with the farmers were a number of 
priests as well as farm leaders. The sessions 
got under way on Saturday afternoon with a 
meeting devoted to participation in rural com- 
munity life, headed by Mr. J. M. Aretz, presi- 
dent of the Cath. Aid Association of Minnesota. 
An open forum discussion followed the expo- 
sition of the subject by a panel of speakers. 
Later in the afternoon Mr. L. Ritter, of the Bu- 
reau of Entymology and Plant Quarantine, ex- 
plained how to plant a shelter belt and manage 
a woodlot. 

The spiritual conference Saturday evening 
was directed by Very Rev. Msgr. Martin B. 
Hellriegel, of St. Louis, who described the liv- 
ing, as opposed to the live, parish, explaining 
the role of the liturgy in parish life. In re- 
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sponse to questioning the speaker sketched the 
background of the liturgical movement. 


The attendance had grown to one hundred 
for Sunday’s meetings. The first of these con- 
sidered the treatment of soils and the use of 
fertilizers, crop rotation, etc. The second ses- 
sion was described as a cultural interlude, dur- 
ing which Miss Lucille Gottry, supervisor of 
the Statewide County Library Demonstration, 
spoke on rural libraries, followed by Mr. J oseph 
Matt, K.S.G., chairman of the CV Committee on 
Social Action and editor of The Wanderer, who 
discoursed on Catholic social thought, portray- 
ing the influence it has exerted during the last 
century and more. 

In one of the outstanding sessions of the two-day 
gathering Mr. H. G. Zavoral, extension husbandman 
from University Farm, led a discussion on the’ care and 
feeding of farm animals. Other talks on farm manage- 
ment were presented by Mr. Glenn Scott, agricultural 
instructor of Pelican Rapids, on poultry raising, and 
Mr. E. H. Hanson, agricultural instructor of Litchfield, 
on farm bookkeeping. 

The final session of the conference was given over to 
a consideration of credit unions. Mr. V. S. Petersen, 
managing director of the Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions, indicated the position the unions should occupy 
in rural areas. 


N. Y. Convention Proceedings Issued 


ELEGATES attending the New York Con- 

vention of the CV and officials of associ- 
ated organizations have now received copies of 
the proceedings of the 86th annual meeting held 
last August. A book of 149 pages, the official 
report is a detailed summary of events during 
the five days in New York as well as a chronicle 
of the pre- and post-convention tours. 


Somewhat of a departure from past records 
is the inclusion in the first part of the report 
of several letters addressed by members of the 
Hierarchy to the local committee prior to the 
gathering. There are two communications 
from the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Am- 
leto G. Cicognani, and letters from Cardinal 
O’Connell, Cardinal Dougherty and Archbishop 
Rummel. 


The book is arranged to conform with the 
sequence of happenings, beginning with the ex- 
ecutive meeting on Saturday evening and end- 
ing with the post-convention assembly of the 
officials on Wednesday. The various meetings 
are reported in detail while the major addresses 
are reprinted in full. The sessions of the young 
men are chronicled in a separate section; more 
or less as an appendix are the resolutions, the 
reports of State Branches and the list of dele- 
gates. 

Although convention proceedings of this nature are 
an invaluable historical record, they have a more im- 
portant function: as a guide for activity during the 
year. Not only do they offer suggestions for under- 
takings by affiliated units but embody a concrete pro- 
gram of action for any type of organization, whether 
benevolent, fraternal or charitable. Officers of these 
groups would do well to study their copies carefully 
as a means of improving their services to members, 
parish, community and the nation. 
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The proceedings of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union convention have likewise ap- 
peared within the past month. The book, of 
111 pages, contains numerous accounts of the 
joint meetings but emphasizes the sessions of 
the women’s group. The reports of the latter 
are quite extensive by reason of the special as- 
semblies conducted in commemoration of the 
silver jubilee of the NCWU’s founding. 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: St. Louis, 
August 22-26. 

CU and CWU of Illinois: Chicago, May. 

CU and CWU of Missouri: St. Louis, May 31- 
June 1. 

CV and CWU of Connecticut: Greenwich, 
June. 

CV and CWU of Pennsylvania: Erie, July. 

Cath. State League and CWU of Texas: 
Fredericksburg, July. 

St. Joseph State League of Indiana: Lafay- 
ette, September. 

CV and CWU of California: San Francisco, 
September. 

CV and CWU of Minnesota: St. Cloud, Sep- 
tember. 


Newly Appointed Prelate Honored 


HE Board of Directors of the Leo House in 
New York City tendered a testimonial 
dinner to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Urban C. Nageleisen 
in honor of his appointment as a domestic prel- 
ate. The event was conducted on Feb. 8th in 
the dining room of the institution and because 
of lack of facilities the number of guests was 
limited to 100. Msgr. Nageleisen has been as- 
sociated with the Leo House for 35 years, first 
as chaplain then as a member of the board of 
directors, serving for the past 25 years as its 
secretary. 

Rev. Anthony J. Rothlauf, member of the 
board, acted as toastmaster while a number of 
addresses were delivered on the occasion. The 
speakers included Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael A. 
Reilly, V.F., Dean of the Bronx, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
George A. Metzger, Dean of Queens County, 
and Mr. Theobald J. Dengler, chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Fr. Rothlauf congratulat- 
ed the guest of honor on his journalistic efforts 
in editing the Leo Haus Blatt. Several tele- 
grams and letters of congratulation were re- 
ceived from bishops, priests and laymen. Msgr. 
Nageleisen thanked the participants and re- 
called many experiences of his life. 

It was disclosed on the occasion that four members 
of the Nageleisen family have served the Church a 
total of 230 years. The present chaplain, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John A. Nageleisen, has been a priest for 58 
years and his brother a priest for 55 years. Two sis- 
ters have been members of the Precious Blood Com- 
munity of Nuns for 62 and 55 years respectively. 


The corporation recently added Mr. Andrew Fre d 
Mr. Mathias H. Weiden to the board. oe 
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Renewed Activity 


Pe OB eGED and certainly spurred on by 
the demands of the times, branches and 
leagues of the Central Verein have conducted 
a number of outstanding events and meetings 
within recent weeks. 


Another in the series of meetings commemorating 
the issuance of Rerum novarum was conducted under 
the auspices of the New Jersey Branch of the CV at 
Union City on Jan. 15th. St. Joseph’s auditorium was 
the scene of the mass meeting, addressed by Rev. Lam- 
bert Dunne, O.S.B., of Newark, former member of the 
local Labor Relations Board. The speaker considered 
“The Rights and Duties of Workers from the Catholic 
Standpoint on Social Justice and Social Charity,” trac- 
ing labor conditions of the past 50 years. Other speech- 
es were made by Rev. Conrad Hiben, C.P., rector of St. 
Joseph’s, and Rev. Paul Huber, O.S.B., of Newark. The 
next assembly in the series will take place in St. Bene- 
dict’s Parish, Newark. 


The Catholic City Federation of St. Paul held its an- 
nual meeting in the hall of Assumption Parish on Feb. 
ist. The chief speaker on the program was Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Boerger, of St. Cloud, former president of the 
CV of Minnesota, who discoursed on post-war recon- 
struction problems, emphasizing the necessity of gain- 
ing the co-operation of youth in the work of Christian 
social reconstruction. Mr. Frank Hafner was elected 
Peerccnt on the occasion and Mr. A. M. Herriges secre- 
ary. 


The editor of the Western Catholic and the spiritual 
director of the CWU of Illinois, Rev. John S. Brock- 
meier, was the principal speaker at the meeting of the 
Cath. Men’s District Union, of Quincy, Ill., conducted 
Feb. 2nd. Fr. Brockmeier commented on the value of 
organizations, both spiritual and secular, and discussed 
the need for a well informed Catholic laity and the 
need for a Catholic press. It was suggested copies of 
“Radio Replies” and Social Justice Review be kept at 
hand for ready references; the members voted to pre- 
sent a copy of the former publication to the Quincy pub- 
lic library. 

The meeting adopted a resolution pledging assistance 
to the civic authorities in carrying out the local civilian 
defense program, and promised to co-operate with the 
standing committee charged with the promotion of 
Good Friday observance. Rev. A. J. Stengel and Rev. 
Thomas Rust, O.F.M., addressed the delegates briefly. 
Mr. John Hanfland was named president and Mr. Al- 
bert Kroner secretary. 


Plans to complete the Rochester, N. Y., Federation’s 
quota for the Central Bureau Expansion Fund were 
laid at the organization’s meeting held Feb. 15th in St. 
Joseph’s Parish auditorium. The delegates were also 
-informed that the five parish credit unions organized 
under the auspices of the Federation now have com- 
bined assets amounting to $100,000; to further the ef- 
forts of the unions a credit union conference was con- 
ducted Feb. 11th. ; 

State Branch President Richard F. Hemmerlein, of 
Syracuse, addressed the members, urging a continuance 
of their activities. Other speakers included Rev. 
Stephen W. Aulbach, C.Ss.R., spiritual director, Miss 
Laura K. Schilling, president of the CWU of New York, 
and the presidents of the local Federations, Mr. William 
J. Fuehrer and Mrs. Madge Spiegel. Mr. Fuehrer was 
re-elected for the coming year. Continuing their prac- 
tice of discussing CV resolutions at the monthly meet- 
ing, the delegates considered the proposition on State- 
ism adopted by the New York convention; Mr. Philip 
H. Donnelly led the discussion. 


For the fourteenth consecutive year Mr. Frank X. 
-Ehrlacher has been elected president of the Lehigh 
-Valley, Pa., District League; the organization made the 
selection at its quarterly meeting in Allentown on Jan. 
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25th. As usual, the program consisted of mass, lunch, 
business sessions and a joint assembly of the men and 
women. The mass was celebrated by Rev. Francis 
Adolf, assistant pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, who 
likewise preached the sermon. The delegates from 16 
affiliated societies considered the suggestion that two 
members from each unit be appointed to the youth 
committee, and discussed ways and means to help com- 
plete the $75,000 sought for the Central Bureau Ex- 
pansion Fund. 

The mass meeting, held in the Msgr. Masson Audi- 
torium, was addressed by Fr. Adolf, who welcomed the 
delegates in the name of the pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Leo G. Fink, and Rev. Frederic Struchholz, M.S.F., 
speaking in German on the Christmas message of Pope 
Pius XII. Contributions were voted for the Knute 
Rockne Hall, the Peters Pence and the “march-of- 
dimes.” Music and a dramatic playlet concluded the 
day’s program. 


Both the Northwestern and the Central Districts, CU 
of Arkansas, approved a ten-point defense program at 
their quarterly assemblies. The Northwestern group 
met in Scranton on Jan. 18th, the Central section at 
Little Rock on Jan. 25th. The program as adopted in- 
cludes support of the Red Cross and the USO, pur- 
chase of defense bonds and stamps, home production of 
certain food commodities, co-operation with civilian de- 
fense activities, collection of waste paper, scrap iron, 
rags, etc., and sponsorship of citizenship meetings. 

The Northwestern session was opened with benedic- 
tion, Rev. Edward Chrisman, O.S.B., officiating. Fr. 
Edward welcomed the delegates at the mass assembly 
and spoke on “Practical Patriotism.’ Rev. Michael 
Lensing, O.8.B., explained “The Education of Youth,” 
while Rev. George Strassner, O.S.B., showed “How to 
Cultivate a Taste for Reading Good Literature.” Other 
speakers were Rev. Sylvester Schad, O.S.B., and State 
Branch President Carl Meurer. The delegates adopted 
a resolution urging continuation of the Federal Farm 
Security Administration. 


The Central District gathering in St. Edward’s Parish 
was likewise opened with benediction. After approv- 
ing the ten-point defense program and the resolution 
urging continuance of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, the delegates were welcomed by the pastor, Rev. 
Lawrence Hoyt. Mr. William Flaherty, director of the 
Little Rock center of the NCCS, was the chief speaker 
of the afternoon, pointing out how the District could 
assist that organization in accomplishing its task. The 
work of the youth section of the women’s organization 
was described by Miss Helen Fritche, of Prairie View, 
chairman of the committee. President Meurer request- 
ed the members’ co-operation in realizing the Branch’s 
program. 


What Catholic Action is and what it is not were 
graphically explained by Rev. Victor T. Suren to dele- 
gates attending the monthly session of the St. Louis 
and County District League, held Feb. 2nd in Holy 
Trinity Parish hall. Mere presence at meetings is not 
Catholic Action, the speaker declared, neither is dis- 
cussion of issues nor even attendance at church ser- 
vices. “True Catholic Action is the dominating of every 
phase, every activity and every minute of life by 
Christ’s teachings. Meetings and discussion of issues 
are necessary, but we delude ourselves and waste our 
time if we think they are sufficient.” The spiritual di- 
rector, Rev. Joseph F. Lubeley, analyzed the duties men 
owe to their Government today. The customary reports 
were presented and a penny collection, amounting to 
$2.23, was taken up for the youth movement of the CV. 


The Volksverein of Philadelphia is co-operating with 
the NCCS of that city in arranging socials, meetings, 
etc., for men in service while on leave. It is intended 
each participating organization will regularly sponsor 
programs for the enlisted and drafted men. Mr. Charles 
F. Gerhard, president of the Volksverein, is a member 
of the executive board of the local NCCS. 
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The annual winter meeting of the Crow River, 
Minn., Federation took place at Loretto on Feb. 1st. A 
full program of speeches and entertainment was pro- 
vided on the occasion. 


One of the larger societies affiliated with the CV of 
Minnesota, the Ss. Peter and Clemens Society of St. 
Paul, held its annual meeting in Assumption School hall 
on Jan. 19th. The guest of the evening was Rev. Wil- 
liam Wey, of Winsted. The society’s report for the 
year disclosed that $1612 had been paid out in sick 
benefits, $450 in death benefits, and that $108 had been 
appropriated for masses. The organization contributed 
$135 for the Central Bureau Expansion Fund in 1941, 
besides $12 for the upkeep of the Bureau, $25 for the 
publication of “Guide Right,” and $25 for local Mexi- 
can relief. Total assets amount to $34,882, while the 
membership was recorded at 368. 


Loyalty to Our Monthly 


F all the societies affiliated with the CV 
none has been more faithful in promoting 
Social Justice Review than the St. Joseph’s 
Unterstiitzungs Verein of St. Anthony’s Par- 
ish, San Francisco. Last month the organiza- 
tion renewed its annual subscription for 25 
copies of our journal; these are distributed to 
the members for study. What makes the rec- 
ord outstanding is that the St. Joseph’s group 
has procured this number of copies each month 
for almost 20 years. In paying for the sub- 
scriptions the society added $10 for the Cen- 
tral Bureau Emergency Fund. 
We have frequently suggested that other units adopt 
a similar practice, but thus far only a handful subscribe 
for more than one copy of SJR. It is curious that the 
society obtaining the next largest number of copies is 
the Ss. Peter and Paul Society, also of San Francisco, 
which pays for ten subscriptions. Four groups procure 
five copies each. 
In congratulating these organizations we would again 


call the attention of our societies to this so desirable 
custom. 


Distributing CB Publications 


ISTRIBUTION of our pamphlets and free 

leaflets by affiliated societies has been 
urged by us on frequent occasion, and fruit- 
ful results have been reported by those of our 
co-workers who have attempted to spread in- 
formation in this fashion. Moreover, a num- 
ber of individuals and organizations not affili- 
ated. with the CV have co-operated with us in 
this endeavor. 

One of the Bureau’s collaborators in the New 
England States, a woman, writing about her 
activities in this regard, states: 

“This afternoon Rev. Fr. N. N., who has charge of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at the Cathe- 
dral, telephoned to inquire if I could obtain some more 
of your free leaflets for him. I had shared the last 
you sent me with him. He stated that those I had 
given him had been passed out to the members of his 
classes, who have kept them circulating. Some of the 
leaflets have been placed in the rooming houses in the 
neighborhood. Father is confident that they are being 
read attentively, since he himself has seen copies that 
have passed through several hands, showing by their 
crumpled appearance that they have been handled fre- 


quently. He likewise said he had heard many favora- 
ble reports on them.” 
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Within more recent weeks the great majori- 
ty of the larger orders for pamphlets have come 
from priests, few from laymen or societies. 
Thus, six priests in Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and Ohio have requested 100 copies of 
“Corporate Democracy” and 107 copies of “The 
Family.” . Many of the orders accompanied 
payment for Social Justice Review. 


Jubilees 


IFTS to the Church and “other good pur- 

poses” to the extent of $1630 are recorded 
by the St. Henry’s Benevolent Society, Philadel- 
phia, over a period of 25 years. The organiza- 
tion, which observed its silver jubilee on Jan. 
11th, likewise reported gifts totaling more than 
$1000 had been realized through various collec- 
tions, while sick-benefits paid to members 
amounted to $7,160. 


The jubilee celebration began with high mass cele- 
brated in St. Henry’s Church by Rey. Valentine Kellner, 
O.S.A., who likewise preached the sermon. In the eve- 
ning there was a banquet, addressed by a large number 
of speakers. The five living charter members spoke, 
including Mr. John Tullius, first president. Among the 
others were the present president, Mr. Joseph Uhl, Fr. 
Kellner, Rev. William A. Koenig, assistant pastor, and 
Rey. Henry E. Koenes. 


Only 12 members remain of the St. Joseph’s 
Sick Benefit Society, St. Benedict’s Parish, 
Brooklyn, founded 75 years ago. Nine of the 
members, together with their wives, participat- 
ed in the diamond jubilee celebration on Feb. 
8th. The ceremonies consisted of mass and 
Holy Communion at 7:30 o’clock, breakfast, 
mass for deceased members at 10:30 and a din- 
ner at noon. 

The principal address at the latter function was de- 
livered by Rev. A. Willman on the need of religion and 
the foundations for the development of Christian prin- 
ciples. Mr. B. F. Jansen, Mr. John A. Gehringer, and 
Mr. Adam J. Galm, president, secretary and honorary 
president respectively of the Brooklyn Federation, like- 


wise spoke; the society’s secretary, Mr. Adam J. Hif- 
ler, was toastmaster. 


In the course of its existence St. Joseph’s Society 
has paid out some $35,000 in sick and death benefits, 
it was reported. A maximum of 15 weeks sick bene- 
fit is granted, while the death benefit amounts to $100. 

It is to be regretted so many organizations of 
this character, which have served the Church 
and society well in the past, are allowed to dis- 
integrate. Attempts should be made to pre- 
serve the existing groups, not as _ historical 
relics but. as institutions which have a definite 
contribution to make even today. 


In recognition of his 25 years of service as 
treasurer of the Cath. Aid Association of Min- 
nesota, Mr. John Hasslinger, of Minneapolis, 
was presented with a gold medal at the January 
meeting of the organization’s Grand Council. 
The presentation was made by President J. M. 
Aretz in the name of the officers and employees. 

During Mr. Hasslinger’s tenure as treasurer the As- 


sociation’s assets have grown from one million to nearly 
four million dollars. 
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Miscellany 


SoH woman to be entered on the CV In 
Mémoriam Enrollment is the late Miss 
Christine Wieneke, of St. Louis, who died Jan. 
29th, 1941. The fee for the Enrollment, $100, 
was received recently from her sister, Miss 
Henrietta Wieneke, through the Missouri 
Branch of the NCWU. 


At the present time there are five women who are 
Life Members of the CV. 


Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein’s remarkable 
article, “Rome’s Condemnation of Georgism,” 
published in the February SJR, has been re- 
printed. The article, as will be recalled, dis- 
closed for the first time important information 
on the question of Henry George’s teachings 
and the activities of Rev. Edward McGlynn in 
support of them. The question has recently 
been reopened and several treatises on the 
problem have appeared. 


Reprints of the article may be obtained from the 
Central Bureau. 


Ss. Peter and Paul Parish, in South St. Louis, 
will be host to the golden jubilee convention of 
the CU of Missouri on May 31st and June Ist, 
it has been announced. On the same occasion 
the women’s section will mark the silver jubi- 
lee of its founding. 

This year’s meeting will be somewhat ab- 
breviated in view of the fact that the annual 
convention of the CV and NCWU will be held 
in St. Louis in August. 

Rev. Andrew H. Toebben, spiritual director of the St. 
Louis and County District League of the women’s 


Branch, is pastor of the host parish. He is also a Life 
Member of the CV. 


President of the CV of California for a year 
and a half, Mr. Karl Nissl was compelled to re- 
sign the office because of the press of other ac- 
tivities, as a result of which he has been unable 
to attend executive meetings. A resident of 
Sacramento, he found it difficult to come to San 
Francisco regularly for sessions; the organiza- 
tion’s greatest strength centers around the lat- 
ter city and it is there the majority of the other 
officers reside. 


The first vice-president, Mr. Henry A. Arnke, Jr., of 
San Francisco, has been elected to fill the unexpired 
term. 


Requiem services were conducted in St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, Pittsburgh, recently for the late 
Mr. Andrew Eibeck, 91 years old. The father 
of 12 children (eight of whom are living), in- 
cluding Mr. John Eibeck, former president of 
the CV, the deceased retired from active work 
many years ago after spending 45 years in the 

employ of a Pittsburgh steel company. 


Mr. Eibeck was born in Germany, coming to Pitts- 
burgh in 1881, where he remained for the rest of his 
life. 


Repeatedly officers of the CV have pointed 
out the desirability of regional and inter-state 
meetings, sponsored by affiliated societies. This 
commendable custom is of special value in 
those areas where the units are comparatively 
near one another. And the advantages to be 
derived from the mutual discussion of problems 
by men from different sections of the same 
State or different States, are considerable. An- 
nual, semi-annual or even quarterly assemblies 
of this nature serve to stimulate activity and 
grant the participants a new perspective on 
their tasks. 

Here and there our societies have undertaken to hold 
such meetings. The latest move toward closer federa- 
tion has been made by the Volksverein, the CV District 
League of Philadelphia, which has laid plans for an 


extensive inter-state program, covering organizations 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. 


A registered pharmacist since’ his gradua- 
tion, in 1892, Mr. Ernst A. Winkelmann, mem- 
ber of the CV board of trustees, was guest of 
honor at a celebration held on Feb. 8th. The 
event was arranged by his wife, daughter and 
nine sons, many of them associated with the 
Winkelmann Chemical and Drug Corporation, 
St. Louis, founded by their father. Present on 
the occasion were Most Rev. Christian H. 
Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita, Mr. Winkel- 
mann’s brother, and a number of priests, rela- 
tives and friends. The CV was represented by 
Mr. F. P. Kenkel, the CU of Missouri by Mr. 
W. W. Warren. The only address was that 
made by Bishop Winkelmann, speaking on the 
life and endeavors of his brother, who was later 
presented with many gifts. 

Mr. Winkelmann is one of the real veterans of the 
CV, having been a member of the national Jiinglings 
Verband 60 years ago. An officer of his local society, 
that of St. Boniface Parish, of the parish credit union, 


the CU of Missouri and the CV, he is numbered among 
the most devoted members of the national organization. 


The pastor of a small, struggling parish, lo- 
cated in the “dust belt” of North Dakota, has 
been entrusted with the spiritual care of a near- 
by CCC Camp. Unable to defray the cost of 
prayer books and rosaries needed for the boys 
in his charge, the Rev. Father applied to the 
Central Bureau for aid. A gift received short- 
ly before his demise from a benefactor, known 
as “Christopher,” enabled us to supply 100 
prayer books and eight dozen rosaries, to which 
we added an equal number of our pamphlet 
“Guide Right.” Writing to us recently, Rev. 
N. N. states: 


“I assure you that these articles have proved a great 
help as well as an inspiration for the boys of my CCC 
Camp. These boys are mostly from more or less under- 
privileged homes, and such fine religious gifts are more 
than appreciated by them.” 

A world in turmoil adds to our opportuni- 
ties to engage in works of charity. We can- 
not hope to receive large donations; our reli- 
ance is on the people of small means, willing to 
make sacrifices with the intention of extend- 
ing aid to those in need. 


DAS SOZTAIE AIR Oreos 


RUSSLANDS MISSION IN DER 
ZUKUNFT. 


ICHT nur Amerika sondern auch man- 
N ches Volk Europas glaubt berufen zu 

sein, die Welt aus dem heutigen Chaos 
zu retten. England wie das Dritte Reich, ja 
selbst Frankreich, um gar nicht von Italien zu 
reden, fiihlen sich als die kommenden Erloser 
und die Alt-Oesterreicher halten dafiir, dass 
der Habsburger Otto Europa von seinen Be- 
dringern und Tyrannen, den roten und den 
braunen Bolschewiken, befreien werde. So 
macht sich jede Nation mehr oder weniger 
wichtig und ist von seiner hohen, besondern 
Mission iiberzeugt. Vor allem erachtenswert 
erscheint uns, dass grosse russische Denker, 
darunter der gewaltige Dostojewski und mit 
ihm der damals ebenfalls noch orthodoxe, spa- 
ter katholisch gewordene Dichter und Kultur- 
philosoph Wladimir Solowjeff, der Ueberzeu- 
gung Ausdruck verliehen haben, es werde Russ- 
land zur Rettung und Gesundung des morschen 
Europa berufen seien. Sie fiihlten zwar, ihr 
Land werde vorher noch riesige Umwalzungen 
durchmachen miissen, dann aber mit eben sol- 
cher Macht der religidsen und sittlichen Idee 
alliiberall Geltung verschaffen, und den dau- 
ernden Weltfrieden wiederherstellen. Dosto- 
jewski sah die Bedeutung Russlands nicht etwa 
in einer Machtausbreitung iiber seine europai- 
schen Nachbarlander, sondern in einer Un- 
terwerfungunterdas wahre Chri- 
stentum. Allerdings hielt er das russische 
fiir das auserwahlte Volk Gottes, aber nicht im 
Sinne eines Gegensatzes zu anderen Volkern, 
auch nicht im Sinne eines Vorrangs vor densel- 
ben — wie etwa heute das nationalsozialisti- 
sche Deutschland oder das faszistische Italien 
— sondern allein im Sinne eines freiwilligen 
Dienens allen tibrigen Volkern gegeniiber, um 
im Bunde mit diesen die wahre allgemein- 
menschliche und universale Kirche zu verwirk- 
lichen. Ihm &4hnlich schrieb Solowjeff, der ge- 
niale Konvertit. Horen wir, was er in seiner 
am 19. Februar, 1883, zum Andenken Dosto- 
jewskys gehaltenen Rede am Schlusse iiber die- 
sen Gedanken ausfiihrt! 


Die Vorsehung stellte Russland von anfang- 
an zwischen den ungliubigen Osten und die 
westliche Form des Christentums, zwischen 
Muhamedanismus und Latinismus; wihrend 
nun Byzanz in seinem einseitigen Streit mit 
dem Westen immer tiefer in ausschliesslich dst- 
liche Gedankenginge hineingeriet, sich in ein 
asiatisches Reich verwandelte und sich macht- 
los gegen die lateinischen Kreuzfahrer und die 
muhamedanischen Barbaren erwies, ja sich so- 
gar letzteren unterwarf, verteidigte Russland 
seine Freiheit gegen den Osten und Westen, ge- 
gen Muhamedanismus und Latinismus mit ent- 
schiedenem Erfolg. Dieser Kampf gab Russ- 
land das dussere Gefiige und die notwendige 


Festigkeit zur Griindung seines Staatskorpers. 
Als aber dieser Zweck erreicht war, der, russi- 
sche Staatskorper sich gebildet und gefestigt 
hatte; und die feindlichen Krafte ihm_ nichts 
mehr anhaben konnten, — verlor der alte An- 
tagonismus seine Berechtigung, er wurde sinn- - 
los. In den langen Kimpfen hatte Russland 
seinen beiden Gegnern, dem Osten und Westen, 
seine physische Kraft zur Geniige bewiesen; 
nun galt es, auch seine geistige Kraft im Sinne 
der Versohnung fruchtbar zu machen. Es han- 
delte sich nicht um eine dussere Ann&herung 
oder eine mechanische Uebertragung fremdlan- 
discher Formen, wie die zur Vorbereitung sehr 
notwendigen Reformen Peters I, sondern um 
das Verstindnis dieser Formen. Russ- 
land musste versuchen, den Kern und das We- 
sen des fremden Geistes zu erfassen, um sich 
mit ihm auf dem Boden der héchsten universa- 
len Wahrheit zu vereinigen. Dies kann nur 
durch eine AussGhnung dem Wesen nach ge- 
schehen, das Wesen aber einer jeden Aussoh- 
nung ist Gott, und die Aufgabe unseres Ver- 
haltens zu unserem Nachsten ist gelost, wenn 
wir uns zu ihm nicht ‘menschlich,’ sondern 
‘v6ttlich’ verhalten. Dies ist um so dringlicher 
fiir uns, als unsere beiden Gegner unter uns 
leben. Der Latinismus, vertreten durch die Po- 
len, und der Muhamedanismus, oder vielmehr 
der unchristliche Osten, vertreten durch die 
Juden, ... ein feindseliges Verhalten zu diesen 
Volkern wiirde also einem Biirgerkrieg gleich 
kommen. Hier mahnt nicht allein das christ- 
liche Gewissen, sondern tiberhaupt die mensch- 
liche Vernunft zur Versoéhnung. . . ‘Das geisti- 
ge Prinzip der Polen ist der Katholizismus und 
das geistige Prinzip der Juden der jiidische 
Glaube. Wollen wir uns wirklich mit Katholi- 
zismus und mit Judentum aussdhnen, so miissen 
wir vor allem in beiden das, was von Gott 
stammt, von dem trennen, was die Menschen 
hinzugefiigt haben. . . Wenn wir zuriickdenken, 
wie die rémische Kirche schon im Altertum als 
einziger Fels dastand, an dem sich die dunklen 
Wogen der anti-christlichen Bewegung brachen 
(Irrlehren u. Muhamedanismus), wenn wir be- 
achten, dass auch in unseren Zeiten Rom al- 
lein unberiihrt und unerschiittert bleibt im 
Strudel der antichristlichen Civilisation, dass 
nur von Rom gebieterische, wenn auch harte 
Worte gegen die Gottlosigkeit der Welt erge- 
hen, so konnen wir diese Tatsachen nicht irgend 
einem unbegreiflichen, menschlichen Starrsinn 
zuschreiben, sondern wir miissen darin die ge- 
heimnisvolle Kraft Gottes erkennen; wenn aber 
dieses Rom, ohne von seinem géttlichen Prinzip 
abzuweichen, im Bestreben, die Menschen zu 
Gott zu fiihren, sich riihrte, sich Aanderte, vor- 
ausschritt, stolperte, tief herabfiel und sich wie- 
derum erhob, so ist es nicht unsere Sache, es 
deshalb zu verurteilen, denn wir stiitzten es 
nicht, als es wankte, und wir erhoben es nicht, 
als es fiel, sondern wir, die wir nicht fallen 
konnten, weil wir festsassen, wir beobachteten 
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schadenfroh den dornigen Weg unseres west- 
lichen Bruders. . .” 


»Wahrlich — — so schloss Solowjeff seine 
Rede — — erst wenn uns Gottes Wort iiber al- 
ler menschlichen Vernunft und Sein Reich iiber 
allen menschlichen Interessen stehen wird, ist 
die Bahn frei zu einer wirklichen Ausséhnung 
mit unseren historischen Feinden. . . Wohl kén- 
nen wir die Feinde nicht zum Frieden zwingen, 
aber wir konnen das gute Beispiel geben, ihr 
Verhalten zu uns zu andern. Dostojewsky ver- 
glich einmal in einer Unterhaltung Russland 
mit dem Weib aus der Apokalypse, das, von der 
Sonne umlagert, den minnlichen Sohn gebiren 
will: das Weib ist Russland, und der Sohn, den 
Sie gebdren soll, ist das neue Wort, welches 
Russland der Welt sagen wird. Mag eine solche 
Auslegung der Apokalypse falsch oder richtig 
sein, jedenfalls aber erriet Dostojewsky dies 
zukiinftige Wort Russlands: es ist das im Bun- 
de mit Gottes ewiger Wahrheit und menschli- 
cher Freiheit gesprochene Wort der Versoh- 
nung zwischen dem Osten und dem Westen. 


Dies ist Russlands Mission, wie sie Dosto- 
jewsky vorschwebte, sein ‘soziales Ideal’; und 
dessen Fundament —: die sittliche Wiederge- 
burt und die geistige Tat nicht des einzelnen 
Menschen, sondern des ganzen russischen 
Volkes. . .” 

Sicher ist das russische Volk im tiefsten 
Grunde religids und wird sich daher wieder 
Gott zuwenden, nachdem neben Schuldigen 
auch Millionen Unschuldiger ihr Blut vergos- 
sen haben. Und ein solches von MAartyrerblut 
geradezu tiberstromtes Reich ware wahrlich 
am ehesten befahigt, Europa wieder Gott zuzu- 
fiihren. Nach dem entsetzlichen Aergernis, 
das es mit seiner Christenverfolgung und Gott- 
losenbewegung gegeben, ware es zu wiinschen, 
dass es nun auch die andere, die erhabene edle 
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Zum Verstandnis einer grossen Aufgabe. 


AN sollte meinen, es ware unméglich un- 

ter gegenwartigen Umstanden in Deutsch- 
-lJand katholische Biicher zu _ ver6ffentlichen. 
Tatsichlich ging jedoch in den letzten Jahren 
eine erstaunliche Anzahl Werke aller Art aus 
katholischen Verlagen hervor. Darunter solche 
von grosser Bedeutung. Wie immer steht Her- 
der an der Spitze; doch tragen auch andere 
Verleger ihren Teil bei zur Forderung katholi- 
scher Literatur und Wissenschaft. 

So erschien im verflossenen Jahr im Verlag 
Pustet, Regensburg, das von Julius Tyciak, Ge- 
org Wundele und Peter Werhun herausgege- 
bene Werk ,,Der christliche Osten, Geist und 
Gestalt.” Nicht weniger als zwanzig Mitarbei- 
ter lieferten dazu ebenso viele Abhandlungen 
tiber einschligige Fragen. Wir besitzen nichts 
Shnliches in englischer Sprache, wie denn tiber- 
-haupt bei uns das Verstandnis fiir das so be- 
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deutsame Problem, der christliche Osten, man- 
gelt. Doch auch fiir uns gilt, was Dr. Anton 
Antweiler, Bonn a. Rh., tiber diese Veréffentli- 
chung sagt: 


»lis ist eine Lebensfrage, keine Wissensangelegen- 
heit, um die es hier geht, und so ist das Buch zu be- 
grussen, das aus dem lebendigen Ringen um die Glau- 
benseinheit entstanden ist. Viele Verfasser haben zu 
dem Buche beigetragen, Manner aus Ost und West. 
Die Beitrage sind verschieden nach Gesichtspunkt und 
Blickweite, nach geschichtlicher Unterbauung und zeit- 
gemasser Verwertbarkeit, verschieden nach den Erfah- 
rungen, die entweder auf eigener Kenntnis des Landes 
oder auf dem Studium von Liturgie und Schrifttum be- 
ruhen. Allen aber ist dies gemeinsam, dass sie aufge- 
schlossen sein wollen, um die heutige Lage unverfalscht 
zu sehen; dass sie glaubig wirken wollen, um den Glau- 
ben an den einen Christus zu wecken; dass sie von ei- 
nem weitsichtigen Glauben getragen sind, der nicht um 
der Tageserfolge willen Jahrhunderte preisgibt.” 


Das Warum ergibt sich des weiteren aus dem 
Urteil des bekannten Prof. Dr. Friedrich Heiler 
zu Marburg: 


» Der vorliegende Sammelband vermittelt einen Reich- 
tum von Wissen tiber die Ostkirche sowohl dem Laien, 
der tiberall den leichtverstindlichen Ausfiihrungen fol- 
gen kann, wie auch dem Gelehrten, der allenthalben 
neue Tatsachen lernt und bekannte Tatsachen in neuem 
Lichte schaut. Das Wohltuendste aber ist der irenische 
Geist, der Geist der verstehenden Liebe und Einigungs- 
bereitschaft, welcher alle Ausfiihrungen der verschie- 
denen Mitarbeiter erfiillt. So muss dieses Buch als ein 
Meilenstein auf dem Wege zur Einheit zwischen Ost- 
und Westkirche bezeichnet werden, mit dessen Verof- 
fentlichung die Herausgeber sich ein grosses Verdienst 
erworben haben. Moge es nicht nur in den westlichen 
Kirchen viele dankbare Leser finden, sondern auch in 
der 6stlichen Kirche ein Echo wecken!” 


Zum Schluss sei noch angefiihrt, was die Be- 
nediktinerin Dr. Sophia Fiirstin Kotschubej da- 
riiber geschrieben hat: 

»Hier wird von wirklich Berufenen mit liebender Hin- 
fiihlung die Geisteswelt der Ostkirche in ihrer ganzen 
Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart erfasst und verarbeitet. 
Dabei wird — das sei besonders hervorgehoben — mit 
manchem tiefeingewurzelten Schlagwort in dankens- 
werter und vornehmer Weise aufgeraumt! Denn mit- 
bestimmend fiir die Eigenart des Sammelwerkes ist 
nicht nur die Gediegenheit der einzelnen Kapitel, son- 
dern auch der verantwortungsvolle Freimut, mit dem 
einzelne schwerwiegende Fragen und Probleme aufge- 
zeigt und gedeutet werden. Dadurch wird das neue 
Buch tiber die Ostkirche zu einem wahrhaft aufrtitteln- 
den Werk, das vom Wissen zur Deutung und vom wah- 
ren Verstandnis zum Lieben fihrt.” 

Hinstweilen ist es unméglich, das Buch aus 
Deutschland zu beziehen des_ ungliickseligen 
Krieges wegen. Doch sowohl die Hoffnung auf 
Riickkehr der getrennten Kirche zu Einheit als 
auch die steigende Bedeutung des Ostens lassen 
es wiinschenswert erscheinen, das Werk vorzu- 
merken, als Lektiire fiir die Zeit nach dem F'rie- 
densschluss, den alle Menschen herbeisehnen. 


Ueber die Richtigkeit oder Unrichtigkeit ei- 
nes Sachverhiltnisses kann nie die Stimmen- 
Menge, sondern stets nur die Stimmen- 
Giite entscheiden. — Deshalb diirften — wie 
das so oft geschieht — wahrhaft bescheidene 
Menschen ihre meistens richtige, einzelne Stim- 
me, nicht durch das laute Wort der Mehrheit 
so sehr iibertonen lassen. 
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Der Seelsorger, ein Mann der Liebe! 


N der im Herder-Verlag erschienenen Schrift 

von Otto Knapp ,,Priester des Herrn. Per- 
sonlichkeits- und Lebensbilder” finden wir die 
folgenden beachtlichen Satze: 

Welche Gaben und Fahigkeiten der Seelsor- 
ger auch besitzen mag, scharfen Verstand, Wis- 
sen, Gewandtheit, Menschenkenntnis, Willens- 
kraft, Arbeitsfreude, sie werden null und nich- 
tig sein ohne das eine: die Liebe. Man kann 
mit solchen Voraussetzungen im geschaftlichen 
Leben Erfolge erringen, niemals aber an den 
Seelen. Es ist fiir den Seelsorger nicht genug, 
zur Liebe fahig zu sein, Regungen der Liebe zu 
haben; er muss ein Mann der Liebe sein in all 
seinem Denken, Reden und Tun. Bis ins klein- 
ste hinein muss die Liebe sein Wesen und seine 
Haltung durchwalten und formen. Er muss, 
wie Augustinus sagt, ,,alles der Liebe anpassen, 
seine Nahrung, sein Wort, seine Haltung, seine 
Gebarden”; denn seine Personlichkeit, sein 
Verhalten, sein Beispiel, die ganze seelische 
Wirkung, die von seinem Wesen und Tun aus- 
geht, wirkt tiefer und starker als die blossen 
Worte. ,,O0b jemand willigen Herzens ange- 
hort wird, hingt mehr von seinem sittlichen 
Leben als von seinem schonen Vortrag ab. Die 
Zuhorer folgen nur dann dem Prediger, wenn 
er selbst seinen Worten folgt, sonst verachten 
sie mit ihm auch das von ihm gepredigte Got- 
teswort” (Augustinus). 


Miszellen. 


IN junger strebsamer Mann, Familien- 

vater, bemiiht seine Kenntnisse durch 
Studium an einer héheren Schule zu vermehren, 
fiigte seiner fiir den Emergency Fund bestimm- 
ten Gabe von fiinf Dollar folgende Bemerkung 
hinzu: 

»lch bringe dieses kl. Opfer mit grosser inneren Freu- 
de auf Grund der Tatsache, hiermit einer idealen Sache 
helfen zu kénnen.” 

Zur weiteren Begrtindung seiner Hilfsbereitschaft 
erklart der Geber, er sei der C. St. Dank schuld ,,fiir 
die ihm jederzeit so bereitwilligst gewihrte Auskunft, 
Belehrung und Bereitstellung von Druckmaterial und 
selbst wertvollen und richtungsweisenden Biichern der 
kath. Sozialphilosophie.” 


Der um die Missionen in Afrika verdiente 
Bischof Thomas Spreiter, er gehért der Kon- 
gregation der Benediktiner von St. Ottilien an, 
ist bereits seit dem Jahre 1900 in dem so lange 
als dunkel bekannten Weltteil tatig. Er schrieb 
uns jungst: 

»4uerst war ich in Ostafrika, wurde sodann 1906 
Nachfolger des im Aufstande ermordeten Bischofs Cas- 
sian Spies. Als dann, 1918, die Kolonie englisch wurde 
wurde ich zusammen mit allen anderen Missionaren 
ausgewiesen. Etliche Jahre darauf, 1922, kam ich nach 
Natal in das neve Missionsgebiet ‘Zululand’; es wurde 
nach dessen Hauptstadt Eshowe benannt. Hier musste 
ich nun ganz von vorne anfangen; es war weder eine 
Schule, noch eine Kapelle vorhanden; noch fanden sich 
irgendwelche Christen. Jetzt besitzen wir zehn Haupt- 
stationen, 180 Aussenposten, 55 Schulen mit iiber 3000 


Kindern. Auch unterhalten wir drei Hospitaler. Es 
kostete viele Sorgen und grosse Arbeit, dieses Werk 
aufzubauen. Doch der himml. Vater gab seinen Segen. 
Jetzt fehlt es nicht an Kriegssorgen und Geldsorgen!” 


Ein schénes Zeugnis stellte vor Jahren Diy 
Eduard Preuss dem Abonnentenkreis der 1872 
gegriindeten Tages- und Wochenzeitung, Die 
Amerika, aus. In einem kurzen, ,,Dreissig 
Jahre” iiberschriebenen Aufsatz erklarte der 
so angesehene Schriftleiter des Blattes u. a.: 

Dass es nicht, wie die beinahe gleichzeitig mit viel 
grosserem Kapital etablirte New Yorker Presse und 
so manche andere Altersgenossin in der deutschamerika- 
nischen, besonders der katholischen Journalistik, langst 
zu Grunde gegangen ist; dass es vielmehr seine Sturm- 
und Drangperiode gliicklich itiberwunden hat und heute, 
nach dreissig Jahren, als lebenskraftiges Unternehmen 
hoffnungsvoll dasteht, das schreiben ihre Leiter dank- 
baren Herzens, nichst dem Segen des Allerhéchsten, 
vornehmlich der Unterstiitzung der deutschen Katho- 
liken der Stadt St. Louis und des mittleren Westens 
zu. Sie — — den Laien voran ein gesinnungstreuer 
und eintrachtiger Klerus —- — haben durch ihre tat- 
kraftige Sympatie ein Werk ermdéglicht, das ihren eng- 
lischredenden Glaubensbriidern bis heute noch nirgend 
auf der ganzen Welt gelungen ist.” 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Klemens Tilmann, Todesverachter. Ein Tatsachenbe- 
richt aus der Kirche. in Fern-Ost. Herder 
1939. VIII & 156 S. Price $1,50. 


AS Buch ist ein Tatsachenbericht aus der 

Missionsgeschichte in Korea. Es ist die Zeit 
der Glaubensaussaat und der ersten blutigen 
Verfolgungen, die Klemens Tilmann in einfa- 
cher und aufriittelnder Sprache nacherzahlt. 
Es sind Berichte, die jeden mit Staunen erfiil- 
ien vor den ,,Wegen Gottes” und der Sieghaftig- 
keit des christlichen Glaubens. 

Die Missionierung Koreas begann auf einzig- 
artige Weise. Das ,,Land der Morgenstille” 
hatte sich hermetisch abgeschlossen gegen je- 
den fremdlaindischen Einfluss. Nie war es ei: 
nem Priester oder auch nur einem Christen ge- 
lungen, ins Innere des Reiches einzudringen. 
Da schmuggelte sich ein christliches Buch in 
chinesischer Sprache tiber die Grenze. Ein Ge- 
lehrter las es, fand in ihm die Antwort auf 
viele ungeléste Fragen des Lebens und so den 
Glauben. Das war 1777. Sieben Jahre spiter 
begleitete sein Sohn die koreanische Gesandt- 
schaft, die alljahrlich an den Kaiserhof von 
China geschickt wurde. Er sucht einen katho- 
lischen Priester auf, und bevor die Gesandt- 
schaft zurtickkehrt, nimmt dieser ihn in die 
Kirche auf. In Korea wird Petrus Ri — — das 
war sein Name — — ein eifriger Christusjiin- 
ger. Er lehrt und tauft, und in aller Heimlich- 
keit breitet sich der neue Glaube aus. Mission 
ohne Missionare. Als der erste katholische 
Priester 1794 nach Korea kam, fand er mehrere 
Tausend Christen. Das war der Segen der 
Missionspresse. Doch die junge Christenge- 
meinde ging schweren Stiirmen entgegen. Fast 
ein Jahrhundert wahrte die Verfolgung, in der 
hunderte und tausende von Christen ihr Leben 


